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Tue Memphis local office has gone to bat for 
the 45-plus worker and has achieved good 
results, says Louise C. Williamson of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Employment Security. 
Her interesting article tells the special efforts 
which go into this work. p. 3. 


Wuart is the community occupational index? 
How is it developed? What are its uses? 
Frederick M. Mitchell of the Michigan agency 
answers these questions about a program de- 
signed to “‘find a job for the applicant.’ p. 5. 


TEsTING services to South Dakota school youth 
have been greatly extended during the past 3 
years by release of GATB materials to schools 
which can qualify, says Olga M. Sorensen of 
the State agency. The program operates 
smoothly because of excellent teamwork by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, 
the high schools, and the Employment Se- 
curity Department. p. 8. 


Wuart is woman’s place in our national econ- 
omy? How can she be employed to the best 
advantage? These were some of the questions 
placed before the Conference on the Effective 
Use of Womanpower sponsored by the Labor 
Department in Washington in March. Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs, gives some of the 
answers brought out at the conference. p. 11. 


In 1953 the Kenosha, Wis., local office faced 
an emergency—a 2,000 percent increase in 
weekly benefit claims with no additional! staff 
to handle it. Something had to be done! A 
solution was found in the ‘“‘farm-out’? method 
by which Kenosha’s claims were distributed 
to 10 other offices where staff were available 
for processing them. This method is discussed 
by eee Zola of the Wisconsin UC Depart- 
ment. p. 14. 


A FIRST-HAND knowledge of the industries 
you serve will enable you to do a better job. 
This was the idea behind a field trip made by 
Fort Lauderdale local office staff to one of the 
big resort hotels in Florida as told by Thomas 
A. Hardy, local office manager. p. 18. 











Tue staff of the Hartford, Conn., local office 
has a special interest in the city’s new Hotel 
Statler, an interest which began even before 
ground was broken late in 1953. From the 
first announcement of the hotel, the services 
of the ES were made available to hotel officials. 
And when the dedication ceremonies were 
held, most of the new employees were on the 
job because of efforts of the Employment 
Service. Samuel D. Arons, local office man- 
ager, tells the story. p. 20. 


CarRRYING on a weekly television program 
is no easy task for a local office staff. But 
when the results are gratifying, all the work 
which goes into it seems well worthwhile. 
This is the experience of the Springfield, IIL, 
local office with its ‘Job Opportunities” 
program, as told by Manager Merrill H. 
Wright. p. 23. 


WE all know something of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program in our own country. 
But what of the system which has been oper- 
ating in Canada since 1940? A brief review 
of the history of this system, the legislation 
under which it operates, and its system of ad- 
ministration appears on p. 25. 


‘Save the strawberry crop!’ was the cry 
of the farmers in Hillsboro, Oreg., in 1954, when 
sudden ripening caused a harvesting emergency. 
Manager Alvin Elkins tells how the local office 
came to the rescue with a supply of workers 
never before used in that locality—young 
people brought in each day from 60 miles 
away. p. 28. 


THE interesting method by which the Vicks- 
burg, Miss., local office disseminates informa- 
tion on job openings is described by Charlotte 
Phyfer. p. 31. 


Tue article by Regina S. Heyman of the 
Bureau’s Unemployment Insurance Service 
explains in detail the protection provided 
Federal workers under the new unemploy- 
ment insurance law which became effective 
January 1, 1955, and gives some of the admin- 
istrative problems which were involved in set- 
ting up the program. p. 32. 
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New Home for DC Offices 


On ApriL 15 new quarters were dedicated for 
the United States Employment Service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Claims Offices of the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board. 

Speaking for the Secretary of Labor, Assistant 
Secretary Rocco C. Siciliano said, ‘‘This office is 
equipped to help job seekers find employment, assist 
employers in finding the right workers for job openings, 
and provide special services to veterans, handi- 
capped workers, and minority groups.” 

Among the other speakers were representatives 
from the Washington Board of Trade, The American 
Legion, the President’s Committee for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped and the Wash- 
ington Urban League. 

The Department of Labor had its offices in this 
building at the time the Wagner-Peyser Act was 
written in 1932. 

Housing offices of these two agencies in the same 
building will provide increased convenience to 
workers and employers of the District of Columbia. 
Unemployed workers in all occupations, except un- 
skilled laborers, will be able to register for jobs, re- 
ceive counseling, and file claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits in this building. Employers will 
be able to have all of their employment needs ser- 
viced in one building and better interviewing facili- 
ties will be provided. The two agencies will be able 
to coordinate their activities with resultant improved 
service to the public. 

Claimants will be able to report weekly to file 
their claims instead of biweekly as in the past. This 
Will speed up issuance of unemployment compen- 
sation _payments. a ae 

‘he veterans employment representative for the 
Di :rict of Columbia is also housed in the new quarters. 
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Second Birthday for Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


On Aprit 11 the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was 2 years old. ‘The occasion was 
observed by an annual ceremony at which Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby presented awards to department 
employees. 

Secretary Hobby spoke briefly of the accomplish- 
ments of the past year and the responsibilities which 
lie ahead: 

‘It is appropriate that we meet on the anniversary 
of the establishment of the Department. Anniver- 
saries are traditionally a time of review and stock- 
taking. They are also an occasion for looking for- 
ward and thinking ahead. 

‘The past year has been an especially significant 
one for the Department. 

**Old-age and survivors insurance has been greatly 
extended and improved. A start has been made at 
expanding the vocational rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. The national hospital building program has 
been modernized and increased. 

“The present Congress has before it legislative 
proposals which would result in many additional tasks 
for us. There is, moreover, our continuing obliga- 
tion to conduct the people’s business as effectively 
and efficiently as possible. 

**. , . Let each of us resolve to do his best, and 
to the extent that we do our best individually and 
collectively, we shall serve the people of the United 
States.” 


White House Conference on Education 

AT THE request of President Eisenhower, the 83d 
Congress established a program for a nationwide 
series of State studies of educational needs, to cul- 
minate in a national conference. ‘‘From these con- 
ferences on education, every level of government— 
from the Federal Government to each local school 
board—should gain the information with which to 
attack these serious (educational) problems,” said 
the President in his 1954 State-of-the-Union message. 

Preliminary work is now going on under the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for the White- House Conference on 
Education: Its purpose is to focus citizen interest 
on local, State, and national problems of education, 
and to search for possible solutions. The national 
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conference is scheduled for November 28 to December 
1 this year. It will be the first of its kind ever called 
by a President of the United States. Some 2,000 
participants are expected to attend. President 
Eisenhower has described the program as ‘“‘unparal- 
leled in history.” 

Most of the participants at the national conference 
will have taken part in State and Territorial con- 
ferences on education scheduled through this year. 
(All 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia are 
holding such conferences.) Others will be represent- 
atives of organizations which have taken part in the 
conference program in the States and Territories, 
Members of Congress with legislative responsibilities 
for education, and others selected by the Committee. 

The agenda for the Conference will cover six sub- 
jects in the field of education: 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically? 

3. What are our school building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teachers—and 
keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools—build and 
operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a continuing public interest 
in education? 

The chairman of the Presidential Committee said 
the full participation of all States and Territories 
was “‘indicative of the tremendous interest in educa- 
tion which exists throughout the country, and a 
gratifying acceptance of this method of talking out 
and meeting school problems. 

“The real purpose of the entire program is to help 
bring about the largest possible participation of 
citizens in meeting the difficulties faced by their 
elementary and secondary schools. 

“Our Committee feels that schools belong to the 
people, and that they must help define their educa- 
tional problems and act to meet them. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee is enormously gratified that such a 
plan now is in operation in every State and Terri- 
tory. From this program many of our school diffi- 
culties certainly will find their solutions.” 


Regional Meetings on Handicapped 


Tue President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped has announced a series of 
five regional meetings to focus community attention 
on problems of the physically handicapped and to 
permit State committees to exchange ideas. The 
first meeting was held in Wilmington, Del., on April 
28. Others are scheduled for Biloxi, Miss., May 12; 
Portland, Oreg., June 7; Denver, Colo., June 13; and 
Shreveport, La., June 15. 

The meetings are being sponsored by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and the Presidents’ Committee in 
cooperation with various governor’s committees on 
employment of the physically handicapped. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1955 
U. S. and Territories 





Percentage 
change 
from 
previous 
month 


, or 
amount 





| 
Number | 
| 


Overall! 
Initial claims 21, 027, 100 | 
Weeks of unemployment 
claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Weeks compensated 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 
Benefits paid 
Funds available as of Feb. 28, 
n,n a oe 
New applications 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 


7, 843, 400 


1, 879, 800 

6, 687, 600 

1, 671, 900 | 
$163, 097, 500 | 


$8, 071, 356, 900 | 
707, 900 


145, 100 
651, 000 


128, 300 
373, 300 
200, 400 
172, 900 
14, 700 
131, 000 
98, 900 
121, 800 


Handicapped 
Counseling interviews 
Individuals given tests 
Employer visits 


Veterans 4 


Initia! claims 
Weeks of 
claimed 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Benefits paid 
New applications 
Referrals, nonagricultural 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 
Placements, handicapped. ... . | 
Counseling interviews | 


5 48, 100 | 
481, 500 


117, 000 | 
$10, 233, 900 | 
183, 000 
163, 900 
95, 800 
7, 000 
35, 100 


Federal Employees ® 


Initial claims 


Weeks of 


215, 500 

128, 800 +130 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment 

Benefits paid 


32, 700 + 43 
$2, 371, 900 +673 








1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans and/or Federal employees filing under State programs 
even though such veterans may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits 
under provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new wnemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 12,700 initial 
claims, 75,700 weeks claimed, 18,900 insured unemployment for veterans who were 
filing to supplement payments under State and/or UCFE programs. Excluded 
are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the railroad wnemploy- 
ment insurance program. 

5 Includes 827 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

6 The items in this section contain data relating to the program under provisions 
of Title X V of the Social Security Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 1955. Data 
include 4,200 initial claims, 16,900 weeks claimed, and 4,200 insured unemploy- 
ment for Federal employees filing jointly wnder State programs. 
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We Are Proving That... 


Nenior Workers Please Employers 


By MRS. LOUISE C. WILLIAMSON 
Employment Counselor, Memphis Local Office 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


ITH the firm conviction that a “hire the 

older worker, it’s good business” campaign and 

statistics to prove its validity could do as much 
for the 45-plus worker as the National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped program has done for the 
handicapped, and with a go-ahead from my enthu- 
siastic district manager and the State Employment 
Security Commissioner, we launched a special place- 
ment effort for older workers in the Memphis local 
office of the Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security in August 1954. 

But, first, we amassed the “‘statistics to prove it”— 
combing the files, asking the cooperation of our 
IAPES chapter and the State Chief of Employment 
Counseling, who supplied latest bibliography (and 
plenty of encouragement), including that excellent 
publication, ‘Employment Problems of Older 
Women,”’ issued by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The agency Chief of Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services has been furnishing us with results 
of tests of older workers, and the Placement Chief 
has been offering suggestions to insure that the 
division is adhering to Manual criteria. 

To tackle the psychological problem, I went to 
Gailor Psychiatric Hospital to see the director of 
clinical psychology. He assured me that tests had 
proved to his satisfaction that it was pure “notion” 
on the part of employers that older workers are “slow, 
stodgy, and do not get along well with others.” He 
said, too, that for the older workers who have lost 
self-confidence, group therapy could be planned to 
supplement Employment Counseling and to aid 
those who may be talkative and/or unrealistic in job 
choice. 

At an office staff meeting, a representative of one 
of the country’s biggest insurance companies reported 
that the cost of including 45-plus workers in group 
insurance would be less than 1 cent extra per person, 
unless there was an imbalance on the side of older 
workers, 

Then, knowing that hiring restrictions unfavorable 
to older workers were most rigid in large national 
corporations, I visited the personnel manager of the 
Memphis branch of one of the Nation’s largest 
corporations. Declining to be quoted, he affirmed, 
however, that the 45-plus worker would never have a 
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chance with that corporation unless something could 
be done to change the present retirement regulations. 

After that, I went to two large home-owned com- 
panies. One has more than 700 employees, one-third 
45 and older. Neither firm has arbitrary retirement 
at age 65 and each assured me that a worker is con- 
sidered on the basis of his skill and past record, 
regardless of his age. Turnover is the least problem of 
these two concerns. To me, that is one of the best 
selling points for workers 45 and older. They do not 
look for greener pastures, but appreciate and stay on 
jobs longer. 

One of the personnel managers—a man who was 
referred to his job by our office—reported that one 
employee refused to retire until he was long past 
75. He was an excellent employee, but he had one 
annoying habit—putting live ashes from his cigar 
in the waste basket—and until his retirement, a 
fire extinguisher was kept near his trash can! 

Visits to these two companies led us to these two 
conclusions: home-owned industries would be our 
best source of job openings and plenty of legwork 
would be involved. 

When we were ready to open our placement divi- 
sion, we mailed announcements to 2,000 employers 
which said: 


This office is pioneering by setting up a special department 
to foster job placement for qualified persons in the 45 and 
older age group. There is a national trend toward using these 
persons for part of your personnel needs. 


A surplus of qualified mature persons is available in 
Memphis, as well as in every other city in the United States: 


Recent studies show “In comparison with younger workers, 
mature employees are as efficient, productive, have better at- 
tendance, are more conscientious, less likely to be injured, and 
stay on the job longer.” 


We solicit your cooperation in our new project. For your 
next job opening, will you interview and consider a “45 or 
older’’? Will you check your office and plant for jobs where 
they can serve you well? You will benefit as well as they. 


Response in terms of job offers was slow, meagre, 
and disheartening. But Memphis employers are the 
best in the world, and they are starting to prove it. 

You will note that our publicity was directed to 
employers—not to the older workers. We were afraid 
that they would misinterpret the announcement. and 
flock to the office, hoping for a miracle. 





Employment Counselor Lovise C. Williamson and District 
Manager W. S. Uhlhorn, Memphis, discuss successful selective 
placements of oider workers and how fo make more of them. 


It’s back to school for these 45-plus workers. Alli are studying 


typing, some shorthand and bookkeeping. Miss Koger, 
principal of the Memphis Vocational School, left, and Louise 
C. Williamson, ES Employment Counselor, cr2 watching the 
typists. 


Because of my experience with and for the NEPH 
program since its beginning, I believed that the best 
method of placement is extra-careful selective place- 
ment. The same is true, I believe, of the 45-plus 
worker. 

I have been attempting to place those with good 
training, experience, and personality to pave the way 
for the acceptance of others in the same age category. 
This method, however, has proved to be far too slow 
to be relied upon entirely, so we have been using radio 
and television, as well as ““The Key” (a mimeographed 
copy of current lists of applicants with exceptional 
qualifications) which is mailed monthly to employers. 

The broadcasts and announcements are not pri- 
marily for older workers, but we include a generous 
number of these 45-plus applicants and have been 
getting good response. 

I spend part time with our industrial relations staff, 
or go out alone, making job solitation. Each type of 
excursion has borne fruit. I have also appeared before 
various women’s organizations. In counseling appli- 
cants without specialized training or experience, we 
have been gently tough. Training or retraining (with 
aptitude or interest tests as an aid in making a choice) 
has been a must for the inexpevienced applicants. We 
have told them that in a loose labor market, the 
young must have something—the older workers a little 
more. Memphis abounds with educational facilities 
where training can be obtained at cost of registration 
and material needed. ‘Those who cannot or will not 
train or retrain are brought to understand that they 
thereby resign themselves to only limited opportunity 
at even the long-hour, low-pay jobs. 

The Memphis Vocational School, which is a part of 
the city’s educational system, now has a large class of 
older women enrolled. Some of them are holding 
part-time jobs such as those involving telephone 
soliciting, while studying typing, short-hand, book- 
keeping, or other subjects. Many of them took our 
advice and will have that “‘something more”’ than the 
younger applicant in the labor market. 

While we have not persuaded all employers to con- 
sider qualified older workers for vacancies as they 
occur, we are making progress. And we have our big, 
little success stories: 

One of our largest, most modern medical institutions 
is the LeBonheur Children’s Hospital. When the hos- 
pital hired a new dietician, I immediately went out to 
try to place some inexperienced older workers with 
abilities in her department. These workers were too 
old to enroll in a class for practical nurses, but they 
were genuinely interested in nursing and in preparing 
and serving food. The dietician, who was formerly 
on the teaching staff of the Medical School at the 
University of Tennessee, agreed to give our applicants 
a try. As younger workers quit the diet kitchen, she 


<—— 

A. G. Dirks, administrator of LeBonheur Children’s Hospital, 
Memphis, and Mrs. S. H. Wertz, dietitian, standing, pose with 
older workers placed by the Memphis local office: cashiers, 


stockroom foreman, and diet kitchen workers for the hospital. 
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replaced them with our applicants. She is pleased 
\. th the older workers because of their sincere interest. 
They note uneaten food, try chocolate or strawberry 
fi:voring for children who refuse to touch ordinary 
milk, and use their wealth of experience to make food 
more appetizing for young but jaded appetites of 
children who are the hospital’s patients. 

(he hospital also hired one of our 58-year old ap- 
plicants and put him in charge of the storeroom. 

The hospital administrator has no special preference 


for either youth or age. 
on an individual basis. 

Today our whole office is cooperating in the hire- 
the-older-worker effort. 

As Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin said in a 
speech for the first institute of the Missouri Chapter of 
IAPES: “If each one of us in the Employment Service 
program each day moves one older applicant and one 
employer in the right direction, we will be “making 
progress.” 


He considers each applicant 


Individual Job Development 
and the Community Occupational Index 


By FREDERICK M. MITCHELL 


Chief of Placement, Employment Service Division 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


T BECOMES increasingly apparent that if a State 
Employment Service is to assume its proper role 
in a community, certain major changes in operat- 

ing practices and concepts must take place. For 
example, the practice of initiating the placement 
process only upon receipt of an employer’s order is 
usually inadequate in terms of providing a genuine 
community placement service. 

Practically all of the placement activity in local 
offices is devoted to “filling orders’’; far too infre- 
quently is the activity conducted along the lines of 
“finding a job for the applicant.” Such individual 
job development as is now performed in local offices 
is generally considered as a secondary activity and is 
usually invoked only with respect to “‘problem”’ cases. 
Individualized job promotion should be a type of 
service available to all qualified applicants who are 
secking employment. 

Before individualized job development can become 
a meaningful reality, two major adjustments must 
take place: First, local offices must develop the basic 
tools required for this type of operation and second, 
local offices must be ‘“‘geared” to this program in terms 
of organization, personnel assignment, and thinking. 
Job development as it is carried out in local offices is 
usually restricted by the working relationships which 
individual interviewers have with employers. The 
extent to which any interviewer or group of inter- 
viewers can carry out individualized job development 
activity is limited by the number of firms with which 
th-y deal and the interviewer’s knowledge of the work 
st: tions within these employing units. 

)bviously, no one interviewer or group of inter- 
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viewers in a local office can be expected to have 
detailed knowledge of all the hiring practices of all 
employers in the area or even of the number of types 
of workers involved. Hence, the necessity for some 
device or tool which will make available to all place- 
ment interviewers the broadest possible employer 
register, together with the detailed breakdown of the 
work stations in these employing units. 

For some time now, the branch offices throughout 
our State have been collecting detailed occupational 
data from ouremployers and listing them on Employer 
Record Cards maintained in each office. In this 
form, these occupational data have limited use because 
they are distributed throughout the entire Employer 
Record file and are not collated occupationally. The 
reorganization of these data, by occupational groups 
rather than by individual firm, provides the necessary 
tool and thus becomes the Community Occupational 
Index. 


Use of Occupational Index File 


When the occupational information contained on 
the individual employer record cards is organized by 
occupational groups, it becomes an occupational 
index; it is a file which, when completed, could pro- 
vide all those who have occasion to use it with 
information such as: 

1. The names and number of employers who use 
workers in any occupation. 

2. The number and kinds of industries which use 
workers in any occupation. 

3. The usual method of entry into any specified job 
in any specified industry. 








Oce. Code:/-O 5S, O/ 


Reference: 


al of Firm 


© 


S63/ y 


7G [ 





4. The number and sex of individuals, use of 
minority groups, handicapped workers, starting wage 
rates, etc., in any given occupation and in any 


specified firm or industry. 

Although new hiring goes on continuously, the 
State Employment Service participates in such 
hiring to a fairly limited extent—usually not more 
than 20 percent measured on a statewide basis. 
Contributing to this situation is the fact that the 
placement process usually does not begin to function 
in local offices until an order is received. The 
Occupational Index is developed primarily to 
augment the placement activity by making it possible 
to initiate placement action for any qualified individ- 
ual—vwhether or not there happens to be a suitable order in the 
office at the time. In other words, the placement activity 
will now involve “finding suitable jobs for workers”’ as 
well as “finding workers to fill job openings.”’ 

Through the use of the Occupational Index, any 
properly classified applicant (who is not immediately 
referrable on open orders and who is not in need of 
counseling) will have his placement opportunities 
materially enhanced by a process involving the 
following steps: 

1. Determining, from the Index, 
utilize the applicant’s occupational skill. 

2. Contacting likely employers regarding the appli- 
cant’s qualifications and availability. 

3. Referring the applicant to any current opening 
found to exist in his field. 

In other words, full advantage is taken of the 


6 


which firms 


D.O.T. Title:Cs CRA- GENERAL OFrxg 0CCOPATI ONAL INDEX CARD 


Plant Title 


Form MSES 360 
(April 1048) 


Entry Comments 


af 








openings which actually exist at the time but which 
are not reflected in open orders in the local office. 

In addition to materially broadening the possi- 
bilities of providing an effective placement service, 
such a process obviously has great public relations 
prospects, in terms of both the employer and the 
worker. Even if a placement does not always result 
from such action, both the employer and the worker 
are made aware of the office’s attempt to provide a 
highly personalized service. 

The application of the Occupational Index with 
respect to the counseling program is immediately 
apparent. No employment counseling program can 
be completely effective without concise accurate infor- 
mation about the local labor market possibilities. 
The Community Occupational Index will furnish 
this type of information about the local absorption 
possibilities in any occupational or industrial field and 
will provide necessary data regarding the method of 
entry into such occupational field or industry. 

The Occupational Index has many uses outside 
the agency itself. For example, school systems are 
interested in the types of information which the index 
can provide in connection with school programs in 
directing or redirecting vocational and other types of 
training. Various state, community, and civic plan- 
ning organizations have continuing need for the type 
of information contained in the Occupational Index 
for purposes of community planning and development. 
Employers and labor groups also undoubtedly have 
many uses for that kind of information. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DATA 


REFERRAL and ORDER ACTIVITY 





Plant Title Occ. Code 


g 


Occupational Open- Ref. Hires 
Title or Code ings 





Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Production Mgr. 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographers 
Timekeeper 

Clerk 

Foremen 

Cupola Finder 
Coremakers = Bench 
Molders — Bench 
Patternmaker 
Cupola Charger 
Pourers 8-82.10 
Coremakers - Mach.| 6-82.010 
Core Pasters 6-82, 060 
Machine Molders 6-81.010 
Chippers 6-82,910 
Tumbler Operators 6-82. 730 
Bench Grinder 6-77. 710 
Casting Inspector 6-82. 920 
Shakeout Men 8-82.10 
Flask Cleaner 8-82.10 
Ladle Pusher 8-82.10 
Truck Driver 7-36. 250 


0-97.41 
0-97.51 
1-01, 02 
1-37.12 
1-26, 03 
1-05,01 
5-92. 311 
4-91. 351 
4-82,010 
481.010 
5=-17.020 
6-91. 051 
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Employer Record Card 


Basic data for developing the Occupational Index 
File are obtained from the “Occupational Data”’ 
section of the Employer Record Card. This section 
should include all positions within the firm, including 
managers, Owner-operators, etc. Items on the card 
are self explanatory with the exception of “Entry.” 
This item should indicate the usual method of entry to 
this position in the firm, such as union hiring, schools, 
upgrading, apprenticeship, and gate hiring. 

Within each occupational division of the index file, 
a separate index card may be maintained for each 
major (2-digit) industrial activity in the community. 
(Industrial cards will be set up only as the need for 
them develops.) Such an arrangement will add 
materially to the effectiveness of the file by reflecting 
not only the occupational pattern of the community 
as a whole but the occupational pattern of the various 
industries within the community. 


. oa * 


State agencies or individual communities consider- 
ing setting up an Index such as the one just described 
may be interested in a few “‘operating details.” 

|. Inasmuch as the basic employer record informa- 
tion was obtained as part of the regular employer 
Visiting program and spread over an extended period 
of time (about a year), no separate expense was 
incurred in this phase of setting up the project. 
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2. The Index is intended to cover every employing 
establishment in the area actively served by the branch 
(local) office. ' 

3. No attempt is made to keep the entire Index 
strictly up to date. Certain sections may be brought 
up to date for special survey purposes or when a 
major change in the community requires such an 
adjustment. Generally speaking, it was contemplated 
that the Index would be overhauled completely only 
when and if there appeared to be such a basic change 
in the community employment pattern as to warrant it. 
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HAVE you had some unique work experience? Have 
you observed a job especially well done by a group or 
an individual which you think would be of interest or 
help to other offices (regional, State, or local)? Do 
you know of some routine problem which has been 
solved in an unusual way? Why not tell about it in 
an article for the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW? 


Nontheme articles are always welcome and are pub- 
lished whenever possible. 

















A group of school counselors take 
pegboard tests at a GATB work- 
shop at the University of South 
Dakota at Vermillion. 
Tollefson of the Employment 
Service is timing the test. 


a | for 


OMMY was a senior in high school last year. 
For 2 years he had struggled with the problem 
of what to do when he was graduated. Should 

he go on to college? Where? Should he try to get a 
job? What kind? Where? One day in April his 
father stopped the high school guidance director on 
the street to tell him how glad he was that Tommy’s 
problem had been solved; it had been quite a problem 
to his parents, too. Tommy had taken the “new 
test” (the GENERAL ApTiITUDE TEsT BATTERY) that 
year and with the help of the high school counselor 
had decided what he wanted to do and determined 
that the best way to reach his goal was to go on to 
college. 

Tommy’s story is not new or especially unusual— 
it happens often and in many places. But the team- 
work which helped him solve his problem is perhaps 
a bit different: teamwork between the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Employment 
Security Department of South Dakota, teamwork 
between the high school and the local office, team- 
work which has resulted in the release of the GATB 
for use in about 20 percent of the high schools in the 
State. 


The teamwork was born of necessity. When local 
offices began to use the GATB, school administrators 
and counselors soon learned about it and realized its 
possibilities in counseling high school students who 
would enter the labor market when they were grad- 
uated. More and more requests came to the local 
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By OLGA M. SORENSEN 
Chief of Training and Testing 
South Dakota Employment Security Department 


offices to visit schools and to give the tests to the 
students. 

Many schools did not have teachers who were 
trained to give vocational guidance and some schools 
had no guidance program of their own. It was 
difficult for local offices to explain that they could not 
test all of the seniors because not all of them would 
benefit by taking the tests. They gave all of the assis- 
tance they could within the limits of time and policy, 
but even those requests became too numerous to fill. 

The scope of the problem can perhaps be indicated 
best in a few comparisons. Geographically, South 
Dakota is as large as the combined area of the six 
New England States and Maryland. There are 14 
local offices in the State, each of which has one or two 
trained counselors. Each year there are about 4,200 
high school graduates in the State who do not go to 
college—an average of 250 for each Employment 
Service counselor. Some of the high schools are 
located 80 to 100 miles from the nearest local office. 





THREE years ago South Dakota initiated a program of releasing 
the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY to secondary 
schools in the State which could meet the requirements. An article 
describing the first workshop for training school counselors in the use 
of the GATB appeared in the October 1951 issue of the EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY REVIEW under the title ‘‘Teamwork for 
School Counseling.” ‘‘ Teamwork for Tommy”? tells the story of 3% 
years’ experience with this program. 
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These conditions made it difficult to reach all the 
seniors in the State to inform them of the services 
given by the local offices. It was impossible to give 
as much counseling and placement service as was 
needed and wanted. 

If the ES counseling program was of mutual benefit 
to the schools and to the Employment Service, it 
seemed that the solution to the problem of reaching 
the maximum number of students might be found in a 
program of sharing the work and the responsibility. 
The subject was discussed with members of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. In March 1951 a 
cooperative agreement was entered into which spelled 
out the assistance each organization could give to 
the other. 

The agreement provided for the release of the 
GATB to those high schools in which someone had 
been trained by the Employment Service in the 
administration and use of the battery. Plans were 
made for a series of workshops which would provide 
that training for school counselors. 

The Supervisor of Guidance Services in the State 
Department of Public Instruction assumed the respon- 
sibility for making arrangements for the workshops, 
determined when and where they would be held, and 
who would attend. Members of the State office staff 
of the Employment Security Department would 
serve as instructors. 

The first workshop was conducted at State College 
at Brookings, S. Dak., in June 1951. Since that 
time, approximately 250 school counselors have been 
trained in the use of the GATB in 10 such workshops. 
All of the colleges in the State have been generous 
in providing conference rooms and other facilities for 
the training. One or more members of the college 
faculty usually attend and take the course. In 
some colleges, these workshops have been included as 
a part of their own guidance workshops and summer 
school guidance courses. 

The training course has been planned so that it 
can be completed in 2 days. The first day is spent 
in giving the GATB to the entire group and in explain- 
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The school counselors take the 
GATB paper <— pencil tests at 
the sto andl The monitors are: 
left to right, wi T. Tollefson, Field 
Supervisor, Employment Service; 
W. M. Kemp, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Dr. LeRoy 
Nelson, University of S$. Dak.; and 
Olga Sorensen, Chief of Training 
and Testing, Employment Service. 


ing the mechanics of administering and scoring the 
tests. During the second day, the interpretation of 
results and their practical application is stressed. A 
brief explanation of the format and use of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs is given and the 
basic principles of vocational counseling are discussed. 
Some case material is also used in this part of the 
training. 

The final session is devoted to the explanation of 
how schools can get a release agreement for the use 
of the GATB and the “commercials.” Experience 
has shown that school people welcome an opportunity 
to learn about the various functions and services of 
the Employment Security Department. A_ local 
office manager, a field supervisor, or the State ES 
director attends this session of the workshop and 
gives a brief review of the organization of the agency, 
its policies, programs, and tools. The group is invited 
to bring their students in for information and assist- 
ance and to make maximum use of local office serv- 
ices. Suggestions are made for the kind of coopera- 
tion at the local level which will result in better 
understanding of each other’s problems and in better 
service to high school students. 

The Supervisor of Guidance Services in the State 


‘Department of Public Instruction attends all the 


workshops and gives his whole-hearted support to the 
entire course of training and to the cooperative 
efforts of the two groups. He promotes the use of the 
ES services through the medium of a Guidance News- 
letter sent out by his department. A certificate is 
issued to all who attend the workshops. 

Schools must apply to the local office which covers 
their area for a release agreement and all requests for 
assistance in vocational counseling and placement of 
high school students must be made to that office. The 
local office manager or counselor returns the signed 
agreement to the school administrator, provides the 
school with a kit of Guides to the Use of the GATB and 
other materials which are lent for the duration of the 
agreement, plans with the administrator or school 
counselor how the students can best be served, and 
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often acts as a consultant when the tests are adminis- 
tered for the first time. The school is provided with a 
pad of forms for entering GATB results. The record 
for each student is made in duplicate and the carbon 
copy is sent to the local office. 

Fifty to sixty high schools now take advantage of the 
release agreement procedure each year. Since all re- 
lease agreements are written to expire on August 31, 
the manager is able to plan at the beginning of each 
school year the number of contacts his office will make 
with schools in his area. He can also determine how 
many seniors will have taken the GATB and have had 
some vocational counseling and orientation to ES 
services. 

Local office service to schools which do not have 
release agreements can then be planned: The number 
of visits which can be made to those schools and the 
number of seniors who will enter the labor market the 
next spring can be estimated, and the plan of service 
to those seniors can be developed early in the year. 

Has the release of the GATB to the schools made the 
team stronger—more effective—in giving Tommy and 
Johnny and Mary assistance with their vocational 
problems? Do the schools and the ES work together 
more smoothly and cooperatively? 

On the basis of our experience, we believe the answer 
is “‘yes.”” The contacts the school people have with 
ES people in the workshops and in the local office have 
resulted in better understanding of the services of the 
Employment Service. School counselors tell their stu- 
dents about the ES. Many students come in to the 
local offices for information and for placement because 
““my teacher told me you would get me a job.” 

A study was made recently of the effectiveness of 
service to 1954 seniors in four areas. The results indi- 
cate that proportionately twice as many graduates 
who come to the local offices for full-time employment 
come from the schools which have release agreements. 


Small Schools Need Help Most 


The larger high schools in the State have trained 
school counselors but in smaller schools (some have 
only six or seven seniors) counseling may have to be 
carried on by the superintendent or principal. The 
variety of duties these people have is so great as to 
leave little time for guidance. It is in these smaller 
schools that the need is most acute. 


Approximately 33 percent of all seniors in the State 
are enrolled in schools which have release agreements. 
These schools relieve local offices of much of the time- 
consuming work of giving tests and providing coun- 
seling. Thus the local offices have more time to work 
with students in smaller schools. Several local office 
managers have stated that they can widen the scope 
of their activities and can give better service to all 
graduates as a result of this program. 

The Guidance Director in the Sioux Falls High 
School has this to say about the value of the program 
to the students in the largest high school in the State: 
“Most boys and girls begin to feel like adults when 
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STATE agencies and/or schools contemplating adoption of 
release-agreement use of the GATB will be interested in knowing 
that in South Dakota: 

1. Schools which are parties to such agreements purchase 
their own supplies and equipment for use in the administration 
of GATB tests. The local office provides each school, on a loan 
basis, such accessory materials as are necessary to administer 
and interpret tests properly. These materials include scoring 
keys and Guide to the Use of GATB. As indicated in this 
article, release agreements are signed for one year at a time and 
expire on August 31. At the time each new release agreement 
is prepared, a check is made to determine that the school has 
on its faculty a trained test administrator. If there is none, 
the local office asks that these loaned materials be returned. 

2. A local office does not count the tests as workload items 
when schools do their own testing. When it renders counseling 
service to students who have been given the tests, the local office 
does count such counseling interviews. 


they discover something in the world which needs to 
be done and that the world will compensate them to 
some extent for doing it. The GATB not only helps 
in setting goals but at the same time realistically ap- 
praises aptitudes for the accepted goal. As a counsel- 
ing tool with high school students, the GATB is an 
extremely effective approach.” 

The overall effectiveness of this program does not 
lend itself to precise statistical measurement, but all 
agree that releasing the GATB to the schools has 
helped to promote the gradual development of under- 
standing between schools and local offices. The 
GATB has become the common denominator in the 
cooperative program. ES managers and counselors 
visited the schools in the past and promoted the use 
of the services of the ES, but it was difficult to put 
across the idea of a common objective in service to 
the students. The barriers are gradually vanishing: 
School people are accepting the local office as a place 
where professional services are given and they are 
learning more about all of the programs of the agency. 
Local office people are beginning to understand more 
clearly the objectives and activities of school guidance 
programs. It is not at all unusual for these two 
groups to meet informally to discuss problems in what 
has now become a mutual program. 

When release of the GATB to the schools was first 
considered, some local offices doubted the wisdom of 
the action. They were fearful of the effect such a 
procedure would have on their own testing program. 
It is now evident that release of the GATB does not 
lessen local office opportunity for activity but actually 
increases it. Approximately one-third of the seniors 
in the State attend schools which have release agree- 
ments. Service to the remaining two-thirds is still a 
considerable workload for the 14 offices. 

It will perhaps be several years before the coopera- 
tive program takes final shape in the State. We would 
not even suggest that there are no unsolved problems 
in carrying it out. Until each school which has a 
release agreement has had some experience in using 
the GATB, it is necessary for the local office in the 
area to keep a watchful eye to insure proper use of the 
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tests. Most schools request that someone from the 
local office act as a consultant when the tests are 
administered for the first time. In some cases the 
local office offers that service if there is reason to 
believe it is needed. School counselors often visit the 
local offices on Saturdays to discuss results of the tests 
and other counseling problems with the ES counselor. 
Since all release agreements expire on August 31, 
local offices contact the release-agreement schools 
sometime in September to find out if a renewal is 
desired. If for some reason it is not, the kit of mate- 
rials lent to the school the previous year is returned 
to the local office. 

The ultimate success of the program, of course, 
depends on the performance of the local office in 
placing students who want jobs. The State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction and the Employment 
Security Department may join in any number of 
agreements. School counselors may receive adequate 
training on the GATB in workshops set up for that 
purpose. The best type of promotional campaigns 
may be carried on—but in the final analysis none of 
these activities will have much meaning or value 
unless local offices plan and give good counseling and 
placement service. How to develop job openings for 
the large group of graduates who come to the local 
offices each June is a real challenge. 

It is in this phase of planning and activity that 
teamwork must pay off for Tommy and Johnny and 
Mary—whether they have finished high school or 
college or have dropped out somewhere in between. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 
EFFECTIVE USE OF WOMANPOWER 


By ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 


for Women’s Affairs 


6¢ OMANPOWER is now an essential part of 

our national planning,” Secretary of Labor 

Mitchell pointed out in the opening address 
at the Department’s Conference on the Effective Use 
of Womanpower, arranged by the Women’s Bureau 
to examine ways of broadening the scope of women’s 
employment opportunities. The conference, which 
met March 10 and 11 in Washington, furnished new 
information and insight on the potential as well as the 
present contribution of women to the national 
economy. 

One entire session was devoted to a panel on 
‘Shortage Occupations—New Opportunities for 
Women.” Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Research Director of 
the National Manpower Council, who headed the 
panel, pointed out that one important question is the 
relationship of occupational shortages to employment 
opportunities for women. We must first determine 
whether the shortage is recognized or unrecognized, 
whether industry knows there is a shortage and does 
something about it, and whether young people know 
it and do something about it. In the second place, 
we need to know whether the shortage is temporary 
or permanent. If, for example, the shortage is 
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caused by a war emergency, it may not persist in 
peace time. Third, there may be either a general 
manpower shortage or a shortage of specific types of 
trained manpower. 

Women’s great opportunities in the past have been 
in relation to manpower needs as a whole. As an 
illustration, the ending of large-scale immigration to 


‘ the United States after World War I dried up our 


largest reservoir of potential labor. The manpower 
shortage which resulted was both general and per- 
sistent. 


Expanding Industries Which Need Women 


General David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America, stated that dis- 
crimination against women can hardly be said to 
exist in the electronics industry, where half of the 
million workers are women. Electronics is a good 
example, he pointed out, of a new industry born of 
wartime demand which is here to stay and continues 
to expand. In his own company, more than a third 
of the employees (and nearly 40 percent in the manu- 
facturing branch) are women; women are employed 
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in key positions—in managerial and supervisory 
activities and as executive secretaries. There are 
women in research and engineering branches. In 
the broadcasting department there are many women; 
they have an important part in the field of directing 
and producing and, of course, in acting. 

Young women who plan to work or who have to 
earn a living should equip themselves to meet the 
rising demand for technical and engineering skills, in 
General Sarnoff’s opinion. Automation will change 
the nature of many jobs, and there will “‘undoubtedly 
be uncomfortable periods of transition,’ but he 
believes that the ultimate result of automation will 
be to increase total employment by lowering produc- 
tion costs, increasing productivity, and encouraging a 
higher level of consumption. It may cause occupa- 
tional shifts—fewer production jobs and more service 
jobs, for example. 


Chronic Shortages in Traditional Occupations 
In the traditional occupations for women—especially 


in teaching and nursing—the question is how to 
increase women’s contribution to meet expanding 


needs, according to President Roland Renne of 


Montana State College. Accompanying the ‘fast 
growing population (some 4 million births in 1954), 
there will be an increasingly high demand for workers 
in these fields, especially in the professions serving the 
young and the aged. 

Improving the efficiency of womanpower is vital to 
anything like a satisfactory solution to these high 
demands. For example, Dr. Renne said, the State 
of Montana was short more than 1,000 teachers last 
fall, and had to issue 800 emergency certificates. At 
present, almost half the teaching jobs in Montana 
are filled by noncollege graduates. Countrywide, 
the shortage of teachers is estimated at 165,000; the 
shortage of nurses at some 50,000. It is not possible to 
increase greatly the number of women available for 
these professions during the next several years because 
the age group from which they are drawn is the 
generation born during the depression of the 1930’s, 
when birth rates were low. 
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Panel members for the discussion on 
‘Shortage Occupations.” Left to right, 
Dr. Roland R. Renne, president, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman; Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington, who gave the 
invocation; Dr. Mirra Komarovsky, De- 
partment of Sociology, Barnard College, 
New York City; Mrs. Alice K. Leopold; 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, Chairman of 
the Board, Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, New York City; Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
Director of Research, National Man- 
power Council, New York City; and Dr. 
Irving H. Siegel, Council of Economic 
Advisers, Washington, D. C. 





What, then, is the answer? Dr. Renne believes 
that “limited occupational employment” offers the 
greatest possibilities for increasing the usefulness and 
efficiency of the available womanpower. Fortu- 
nately, many fields lend themselves to a flexible 
arrangement of working hours; for example, the fields 
of health, physical education, sports, or dancing. 
Other fields, such as recreation and photography, are 
suitable for employment at odd hours. 

To make such a development succeed, concurrent 
adjustments would have to be made and new tech- 
niques worked out by industry and business. Also, 
women would have to learn to manage their time 
more efficiently. 

For working women, employment opportunities in 
the humanitarian occupations promise to be especially 
plentiful in the years immediately ahead, stated Dr. 
Irving Siegel, an economist on the staff of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. In addition to teaching and 
nursing, fields in which opportunities for women are 
expanding include physical therapy, and other 
‘“‘paramedical”’ occupations; ‘“‘atomic”’ medicine, such 
as the use of isotopes and the protection and treatment 
of industrial and laboratory workers; pediatric and 
geriatric medicine; psychiatric medicine; public 
health, especially control of air and water pollution; 
research in medicine and the life sciences; social work; 
and State and local government employment. 


Leadership and Imagination Are Needed 


An interpretive analysis of the panel was given by 
Dr. Mirra Komarovsky of Barnard College. Granting 
that there is no dearth of opportunity and that the 
potential supply of womanpower also exists, the 
problem is one of bringing demand and supply to- 
gether, she pointed out. To accomplish this, leader- 
ship, imagination, and social engineering of a high 
order are necessary. Major social engineering meas- 
ures which would lead to increased and better use of 
womanpower are greater use of women over 35 and 
more opportunities for part-time employment. 
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We have unfinished business, too, on the ideological 
front, before we can claim that discrimination against 
women has altogether disappeared, Dr. Komarovsky 
thinks.. The strains and tensions of their transition 
role give rise to a sort of nostalgia, often resulting in 
an attempt to return to more rigid definitions of 
women’s role. This tendency, which Dr. Komarovsky 
dubbed ‘“‘neo-antifeminism,” leads to preference for 
the nurturing fields by women. It is still rare to find 
a woman student who prefers physics to biology. 

On the other hand, women constitute 90 percent of 
all librarians, 60 percent of all welfare workers, and 
80 percent of teachers. Many a first-rate male 
teacher is lost to teaching because it is a feminine and 
underpaid occupation. So we can urge with full 
confidence, Dr. Komarovsky believes, that a greater 
spread in women’s occupations is a good thing for 
society as a whole, that women may enter all fields, 
and that no talent should be proclaimed to be un- 
feminine. 


Other Aspects of Womanpower ~ 


The panel on shortage occupations followed a full 
day of meetings at which other aspects of woman- 
power were discussed. Department of Labor officials 
participating, in addition to Secretary Mitchell, were 
Under Secretary Arthur Larson, who gave the dinner 
adress on “‘Women and the Law”; Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary for Women’s 
Affairs and Director of the Women’s Bureau, who 
gave the official welcome to the 500 delegates and 
presided at three of the sessions; and Dr. Winifred 
G. Helmes, Assistant Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
who presided at the panel discussion on ““The Woman 
Who Works.” 

At the opening session, Dr. Florence R. Kluckhohn 
of the Harvard University Laboratory of Social 
Relations analyzed changing trends in the role of 
women from the husband’s or father’s symbol of status 
(or ability to pay) in the 19th century toward an 
autonomous role based on equality of the sexes. The 
conflict women feel between the domestic and the 
occupational components of their role during the 
transition period are responsible, Dr. Kluckhohn 
believes, for many of today’s problems relating to 
women’s employment. In their early formative years, 
Dr. Kluckhohn pointed out, girls are trained much as 
boys are to be individualistic and achievement- 
minded. When they marry, therefore, women too 
often find they have little and quite inadequate train- 
ing either for the domestic role or for the “‘representa- 
tive role” they are expected to play on behalf of the 
family. She predicted that in order to resolve this 
conflict, society must place a higher value on the role 
of housewife and homemaker and men must partici- 
pate more fully with their wives in the noneconomic 
activities of the home and community. 

Some of these strains and conflicts and possible 
solutions were discussed on the basis of personal 
experience at a panel discussion on ““The Woman 
Who Works” by three women who represented three 
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fields of employment and by three men who spoke for 
business, labor, and industry. Mrs. Gertrude G. 
Michelson, Manager for Labor Relations, R. H. 
Macy and Company, as moderator, asked members 
of the panel to answer questions on equal pay for 
equal work, the motivation of women workers, the 
levels to which individual women may hope to rise, 
union membership as a means of rectifying inequali- 
ties and the need for community facilities to care for 
children of employed mothers who must work. 


Not All Optimism 


On the whole, the women who spoke from actual 
experience were inclined to take a less optimistic 
view than the social scientists of the opportunities 
open to women. For example, Dr. Anne Gary 
Pannell, President of Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va., while recognizing the enormous number 
of openings for qualified teachers, pointed out that it 
is still difficult for a woman to rise in the field of edu- 
cational administration. She must be “‘more flexible, 
better prepared, able to bear more things willingly 
and to bow to the opinions of others more graciously” 
than a man in a similar position. 

The theme of the final session of the conference, 
held at the Pan American Union Building, was 
“Women in Today’s World.” Welcome was ex- 
tended by Mrs. Maria Concepcion de Chaves, chair- 
man of the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
who was introduced by Mrs. Frances Lee, United 
States Delegate to the Commission. The panel, 
chaired by Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, president of 
the Women’s National Press Club of Washington, 
included the Honorable Frances P. Bolton of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Dr. Susan Riley, President of the American 
Association of University Women; and two women 
from Europe—Olga Monsani of Italy, former presi- 
dent of the European Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs, and Georgette Barbizet of France, chairman 
of the Children’s Section, National Council of Women 
of France. Dr. Monsani and Mrs. Barbizet are 
members of a group of French and Italian women 
visiting the United States as exchangees, whose pro- 
grams are directed by the Women’s Bureau. The 


‘closing address of the conference was given by Mrs. 


Lorena Hahn, U. S. Representative on the UN 
Commission on the Status of Women. 








ES REVIEW INDEX 


The INDEX to 1954 issues of the EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW is scheduled for distribution to 
State employment security agencies early this month. 
The INDEX is available to REVIEW subscribers upon 
request to the Office of Program Review and Analysis, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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To Beat the Peak... 


WISCONSIN 
“FARMS OUP 
UC CLAIMS 


By EMANUEL ZOLA 
Supervisor, Field Office Division 


Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Department 


HEN the Wisconsin Unemployment Compen- 

sation Department found that its Kenosha 

local office could not cope with a peak claim 
load, it “farmed out’? some of the Kenosha work to 
other local offices. This is the story of how that was 
done. 

Kenosha, Wis., is a city of 50,000 persons, located 
on Lake Michigan halfway between Milwaukee and 
Chicago. In March 1953, approximately one-third 
of Kenosha’s employed population worked in an 
automobile assembly plant operated by one of the 
independent automobile companies, which for this 
article will be identified as Company X. 

The employment-unemployment pattern of Com- 
pany X followed closely the general pattern of auto- 
mobile assembly plants. When the plant was oper- 
ating, everyone worked; when it was not operating, 
about two-thirds of the workers were unemployed. 
Thus the city frequently experienced periods of 
mass unemployment. 

The result of this uneven pattern was that the claim 
workload of the Kenosha local office was always of 
‘feast or famine”? proportions. 

The local office faced twin problems of how to have 
available adequate space and trained staff for peak 
claim loads without being hopelessly overspaced and 
overstaffed during slack periods. The space problem 
(waiting room for claimants), which was partly 
solved by the use of self-filed (self-prepared) claim 
forms for both initial and continued claims, will not 
be discussed in detail. The problem of adequate 


trained staff was solved by the adoption of an exten- 
sive “farming out’’ system, which will be described in 
the paragraphs which follow. 
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This map of Wissenele shows the local offices which participated 
in the Kenosha “Farm-Out” Plan. 


Over the years the staffing problem of the Kenosha 
office had been approached from numerous angles. 
Prior to 1953 we had tried all of the known methods 
for rapidly increasing staff to meet peak claim loads. 
On one occasion some employment service personnel 
dropped their normal activities and concentrated on 
claims taking. On another occasion, trained unem- 
ployment compensation personnel were transferred 
from other local offices to Kenosha for the duration 
of a Company X layoff. In more recent years we 
attempted, with some success, to build a reserve staff 
of “seasonal” employees consisting mostly of mar- 
ried women not actively seeking year-round work, but 
who could be called upon in an emergency. Some- 
times a combination of these methods was used. 

While no combination was entirely satisfactory, we 
were not too dissatisfied with our results since the 
layoffs were usually of short duration. From the end 
of the war until July 1953, there were no Company 
X layoffs because of lack of orders, the demand for 
automobiles being very strong during that period. 
Shutdowns for vacations, however, usually lasted 
2 weeks and shutdowns for model changes lasted 
from 2 to 3 weeks. Another major cause of layoffs 
was lack of materials. The longest layoff caused by 
lack of materials occurred in the summer of 1952 
during the steel strike. At that time the Company X 
plant was closed for approximately 6 weeks. 

In the summer of 1953 our most serious peak load 
problem arose. What started out in May as a slight 
downward adjustment of Company X’s production 
schedules turned by July into a complete cessation of 
operations for an indefinite period. Company X an- 
nounced that these layoffs were caused by lack of 
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DO these } :- 
3 things 


(1) WAIT, until your next REPORT-DATE, to fill out this form. 
THEN:—(2) Answer EVERY question; and (3) REPORT in person, WITH this form. 





under Wisconsin’s U. C. Law 
A. As to that WEEK, ending that Saturday :— 


(1) Did you DO any work? 


(2) Are you getting ae 
holiday or vacation pay ? 


Yes or No 


If “YES” 
enter :— 


If “YES”, 
explain 
on the back. 


(3) Were you OFFERED 
any work? 
Yes or No 


B. PRINT these items :— 
Your Social Security Number 


, for the Calendar 
Employe’s CLAIM for Unemployment Ts WEEK ending SATURDAY 


(a) Total WAGES—FOR that week? 
(include holiday and vacation pay) 


(b) Your EMPLOYER j 
lappness 


in that week? 


C. Are you working now? ae 





Have you moved 
since last week? 








Yes or No 


Feb. 5, 1955 


from all jobs. Include pay 
still coming. 


NAME 


Yes or No 


D. I know the law provides PENALTIES 
for FALSE STATEMENTS to obtain benefits. 
I have answered ALL questions correctly. 


SIGN your 
name HERE 


Report in person, and bring this form, on your report-day. 








Continued Claim Form 


orders and excessive inventory. There was no way 
to determine when the plant would reopen or the 
number of workers who would be reemployed. The 
Kenosha local office faced its most serious postwar 
emergency. 

The following weekly claim figures give some idea 
of the problem. In the week ending May 16, 1953, 
an average nonpeak week, claims of all types in 
Kenosha totaled 303; in the week immediately fol- 
lowing the general plant shutdown on July 2, total 
claims jumped to 5,334. By the close of the week of 
July 26-August 1, the claim load had increased to 
6,250. Although some of this number represented 
claimants who had worked in plants other than 
Company X, the great majority were Company X 
workers. So, between the middle of May and the 
end of July, there had been a 20-fold (2,000 percent) 
increase in weekly benefit claims in the Kenosha 
local office. 

A new method of handling this peak load was 
urgently needed. We initiated the system of ‘“‘farm- 
ing out” part of the Kenosha office claims work to 
other local offices throughout the State. 


Available Staff Time in Other Offices 


The statewide staff situation in Wisconsin in the 
summer of 1953 was almost ideal for the inauguration 
of a farming-out system. The Kenosha local office 
had a permanent nucleus staff of three persons and a 
reserve seasonal staff of three. A number of other 
local offices in the State with permanent staffs of 
three persons were having seasonably low claim loads. 
One office had as few as 100 claims a week. So we 
had this situation: an excessive volume of claims in 
Kenosha with insufficient experienced staff to handle 
them and a considerable number of experienced per- 
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sons dispersed throughout the State who were working 
far below capacity. With the instigation of the new 
farm-out procedures, the personnel in the ‘“‘farm’’ 
offices welcomed the Kenosha claims as productive 
work. The Kenosha office, of course, was pleased to 
receive assistance. 


Wisconsin’s Claims-taking System 


To explain how work which had always been per- 
formed in Kenosha could be sent out to other offices, 
we must first describe briefly the claims-taking system 
used in Wisconsin. Both initial and continued claims 
are self-filed. This means that the claim form is filled 
out by the claimant at home and then delivered 
personally to the local office. The claims-taking job 
for most claims, therefore, consists of quickly review- 
ing the self-prepared form for completeness and giving 
the claimant a new form to complete before his next 
appearance. For this reason the claims-taking opera- 
tion is completed rapidly, especially in Kenosha 
where practically all claims are routine. 

The time-consuming part of the job comes after 
claims are passed on to other personnel for behind- 
the-counter processing. The claims-processing opera- 
tion normally was performed at desks immediately 
behind the claim counter, varying in distance from 
6 to 30 feet, depending upon the number of processing 
desks in use. The principle upon which the farming- 
out idea was based was that if the claims-processing 
job could be done 6 feet behind the claim counter, 
why couldn’t it be done 50, 100, or 200 miles behind 
the counter—in another city? This principle proved 
workable. 

We moved portions of the Kenosha claim record 
cards to 10 other local offices (see map on page 14) 
and each day sent the claim forms to those offices for 
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A U.C. BENEFIT CLAIM 
signed by the payes shows, as to 
the CALENDAR WEEK entered below, that:- 
i. (a) He di¢ ne work IN that week, and is 
petting no pay FOR that wesk; OF 
(>) His tetal WAGES for that 


DO NOT DETACH 


H 





2. @) He did aot refuse any work, OF 
()) if be did, bis claim explains why. C] PAY TO 
ORDER 


3. He Knows the law provides OF 
PENALTIES tor FALSE STATEMENTS 1932 


gene Bh ast JOHN Q PUBLIC 


ce 212 © MIFFLIN 
et pec 31 ¥ILWAUKEE 

5 
Benefit WEEK 


UL. office 
Wks. Ineligible | 


wIs 
2 


MILWAUKEE . ZANDERS 


Riana 





INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DEPT. 
MADISON 1, 
WISCONSIN 


W15-2639 


¥OID UNLESS PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT WITHIN OWE YEAR his s FIG AE EI ELS SSIS ahi aie 


HONOR AT PAR 


12-2 
715 


CHECK NUMBER 


To FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ACCOUNT 


NOT OVER $60* 


PAY thle AMOUNT 





INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION oF WISCONSIN 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVE FUND ~ BENEFIT ACCOUNT 


RESERVE FUND 








This combined benefit voucher and check is prepared in triplicate. 


processing. After the offices to which the work was 
farmed out completed the processing of the Kenosha 
claims, they sent the benefit check vouchers directly 
to the administrative office, which in turn mailed the 
benefit checks to claimants. 

The inactive claim record cards were kept in 
Kenosha. Whenever an initial claim was filed, the 
Kenosha office first processed that claim through its 
inactive claim record file. If the claimant had sub- 
mitted a benefit claim earlier and there was a record 
in the inactive file, that card was pulled and sent to 
the “farm” office with the initial claim. If there was 
no record card, this was indicated by attaching a 
blank card to the initial claim. The operation differed 
from normal procedure only in that the initial claim 
form and record card were passed on to another local 
office, instead of to a nearby desk. Claims were 
separated at the close of each workday in the Kenosha 
office to coincide with the locations of the claim 
record cards. They were transmitted daily to the 
appropriate “‘farm”’ offices. 


Farm-out Records Kept 


An alphabetical index of Kenosha record cards was 
prepared indicating which alphabetical sections were 
located in which “‘farm”’ offices. This list was distrib- 
uted to all local offices and to all operating units in 
the central office. The list was kept current and 
* showed all shifts of Kenosha cards between “farm” 
offices and between Kenosha and the ‘‘farm”’ offices. 
In addition, each benefit voucher had imprinted on 
on it the name of the “farm” office which processed 
the voucher. By these two devices anyone in the 
agency could tell readily which office had processed 
a particular Kenosha benefit claim. 

Requests for additional information and notices of 
errors were sent from the central office directly to the 
“farm”? office.: If it was necessary to obtain informa- 
tion from the claimant in order to adjust his claim, he 
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was notified by the “farm” office to report to the 
Kenosha office. The type of information which the 
Kenosha office should obtain from the claimant was 
indicated on the notice. 

Whenever a question arose in the Kenosha office 
concerning a claim which was being processed by a 
“farm” office and information on the claim record 
card was needed to answer the question, the Kenosha 
office sent a special tracer form to the “‘farm’’ office. 
The “‘farm’’ office put the requested information on 
the tracer form and returned it to the Kenosha office. 


Why Farm-out is Possible 


The key to the operation of a farm-out system is a 
claims-taking system which permits a claims taker to 
operate without record cards at the counter. Under 
such circumstances, the claim record cards can be 
sent to “farm” offices. Under Wisconsin’s system of 
claims taking, the record card is not used or referred 
to when a claimant submits his self-filed claim form; 
it is used only in the processing operation behind the 
counter, after the claimant has left the office. 

The three major behind-the-counter operations are: 
recording the claim on the individual claimant’s 
claim record card, requesting proper wage and separa- 
tion reports from employers, and preparing a voucher 
authorizing benefit payment. The voucher is in the 
form of a blank benefit check. The local office 
authorizes payment by imprinting upon the check the 
claimant’s name and address and the week number for 
which payment is being made. (This is done by an 
individual claim plate prepared in the central office 
when the initial claim is filed and thereafter kept in 
the claimant’s record card.) This voucher is sent to 
the administrative office which completes it and mails 
it to the claimant as the official benefit check. 

Although much of the work was farmed out, the 
Kenosha office at all times continued to process a 
portion of its own claims. As the claim load varied, 
the proportion of work performed by the Kenosha 
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office also varied. In the summer of 1953 approxi- 
mately 85 percent of Kenosha claims were farmed out, 
but in the last 6 months of 1954 the Kenosha office 
processed approximately 40 percent of its own benefit 
claims, and the “farm” offices approximately 60 
percent. 

Later, towards the fall and winter of 1953, condi- 
tions for operating the farm-out system were not 
quite so ideal. The “farm” offices throughout the 
State began to feel the impact of increased benefit 
claims from their own areas. Soon all local offices 
had sufficient claims to keep their permanent staffs 
occupied and most of them had a volume of benefit 
claims which required the use of seasonal personnel. 

We found, however, that for the most part we 
could continue the farm-out system, even under over- 
all heavy workload conditions. We did this by in- 
cluding the claims processed for Kenosha in the work- 
loads of the “‘farm”’ offices, and providing staff accord- 
ingly. For example, the Green Bay local office 
needed one additional person to process claims taken 
in that office. They also had a sufficient volume of 
Kenosha claims to justify a second additional person. 
Therefore, two seasonal employees were hired for that 
office, instead of one. 

There were notable advantages in hiring seasonal 
personnel in ‘‘farm” offices to process Kenosha claims 
rather than hiring seasonal personnel in Kenosha. 
First, there was insufficient office space in Kenosha 
to seat additional seasonal personnel. By distribut- 
ing claims throughout the State, space was no prob- 
lem. Secondly, supervision would have been a major 
problem in Kenosha. The addition of one or two 
persons in each “‘farm”’ office created no supervisory 
problems. 

Kenosha’s problem was less acute after October 
1953, when Company X reopened its plant, but at a 
substantially lower production schedule than had 
prevailed before July. From October 1953 to Jan- 
uary 1955, the weekly claim load in Kenosha fluc- 
tuated between 1,200 and 2,500 claims a week, with 
only a few weeks over 2,500 claims. 


Advantages of the Farm-out System . 


We know that the farm-out operation saved the 
agency a considerable amount of money. Exactly 
how much we do not know, because we were too 
busy to make such calculations. The farm-out pro- 
cedure also prevented serious time lapse in the 
payment of benefits to the workers in Kenosha. 
We believe that benefit payments to Kenosha workers 
were more prompt during the 1953-54 layoff than on 
any other postwar occasion. Only a very small num- 
ber of complaints were received from claimants who 
failed to receive their checks promptly. For the bulk 
of unemployed Kenosha workers, the benefit check 
was in the claimant’s mail box on the fourth day fol- 
lowing the one on which he filed his claim for a com- 
pensable week. 

From time to time, during the 18 months that the 
farm-out procedure was in operation, it was necessary 
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to move the Kenosha work from one local office to 
another. These moves were occasioned by illness on 
the part of one or more of the regular staff in a 
“farm” office, an unusually large increase in local 
claim loads with inadequate seasonal staff available, 
or resignation of permanent staff, causing the “‘farm”’ 
work to become a burden. There were only a few 
such transfers and they were accomplished with little 
difficulty. 

Union representatives were somewhat suspicious of 
the procedure at first and blamed it for some early 
delays which were in fact caused by the lack of staff 
before the farm-out procedure had been put into 
operation. After the new system had been in oper- 
ation for a few weeks, the union accepted it whole- 
heartedly. We had no objections to the procedure 
from any other source. 

The farm-out system worked satisfactorily in Ken- 
osha from the summer of 1953 until the close of 1954. 
In the last 2 weeks of December 1954, Company X 
shut down for 2 weeks in order to consolidate produc- 
tion with another company. After this shut.down 
ended, practically all workers who were then claim- 
ing benefits were rehired. The benefit claim load in 
Kenosha dropped drastically. We decided that the 
volume of claims was too low to justify continuing 
the farm-out procedure. The system was discon- 
tinued on January 15. In the week after the farm-out 
system was discontinued, i. e., the week ending 
January 22, 1955, there were only 628 claims filed in 
Kenosha—one tenth of the peak load. 

The farm-out procedure was a system adopted to 
meet a recurring emergency in operating the Ken- 
osha local office. Once the emergency was over and 
conditions returned to normal, the procedure was 
shelved. But ‘“‘farming-out” claims proved so suc- 
cessful that this program will be used again when- 
ever the situation warrants. We highly recommend 
its consideration by other agencies confronted with 
similar problems. 








VA Workers Plan Their Training Course 


WO HUNDRED employees of the Veterans Administra- 

tion district office in Philadelphia have taken matters 
into their own hands to learn more about their work. On their 
own time and at their own expense, they are taking a general 
course in the management of life insurance offices. 


The course is not required nor is it likely to lead to early 
promotion; but the 200 employees are undertaking it anyway 
so as to get a better understanding of life insurance “home 
office” operations and thereby increase their efficiency in the 
Veterans Administration. 


The workers are paying $10 each to cover the cost of text- 
books and examinations. They have brought in an insurance 
authority from the Wharton School of Finance of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to direct the training. The salaries of the 


instructors are being paid by the employee association of the 
VA office. 


Classes are held on the workers’ own time Monday and 
Tuesday evenings after working hours. 











Air view of the Hollywood Beach Hotel in Florida. 


> 
fey 
14 Odea a 


A stretch of the intra-coastal waterway can be seen in the background. 


The buildings in the right foreground are owned by the hotel and used for living quarters by employees. 


A Means of Training... 


“Industrial” Field Trip 


By THOMAS A. HARDY 
Manager, Fort Lauderdale Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


NDUSTRIAL tours which enable employment 
interviewers to see at first hand the various jobs 
filled by the local office have long been recom- 
mended procedure for public employment offices. 
Few interviewers have had extensive industrial 
experience and therefore benefit greatly by seeing 
such jobs as those of turret lathe operator, machinist, 
and milling machine operator actually performed. 
Here on Florida’s ‘‘Gold Coast’’ we have no heavy 
manufacturing. Our orders come primarily from 
the tourist industry; the king pin of the industry is 
the luxury hotel. Florida’s Gold Coast has enough 
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tourist accommodations (324,000 rooms) to house 
every man, woman, and child in New England plus 
the entire State of New York for an annual 10-day 
vacation. It has enough restaurants (4,675) with 
enough seats (266,000) to serve dinner to the entire 
population of a city the size of Providence, R. I., at 
one sitting. 

Most people think they have a pretty good idea of 
hotel occupations. After all a cook is a cook, they 
reason. Every one has been in a hotel although many 
may not have been through a textile plant or auto- 
mobile factory. Yet few are aware of the complexities 
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Employment Service personnel pass through the serving line which was set up at the Cabana Club. 


of resort hotel operations, the variety of jobs to be 
done, and the many subdivisions of these jobs. 

Realizing that the local office staff had an imper- 
fect picture of behind-the-scenes operations in a big 
hotel, Mrs. Ruth Andreu, Assistant Manager, ap- 
proached the Director of Publicity and Advertising of 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel, with a request to allow 
employees in the local office to tour the hotel. This 
hotel, built in 1925, is located along two “‘city blocks”’ 
of ocean front in the heart of the Gold Coast. The 
Director of Publicity was enthusiastic about the pro- 
posed tour and, after discussing it with the hotel 
manager, the tour was arranged for Saturday, 
November 6. 

At the hotel the group went first to the auditorium 
where key members of the hotel staff discussed their 
personnel problems and practices. The manager 
outlined the hotel’s overall policy, pointing out that 
preference was given to local residents when workers 
were hired. ‘It is not our policy to blindly hire 
workers from up north,” he said. He also stated that 
a friendly atmosphere is most important to the 
hotel’s success. “‘We seek cleancut, nice-appearing 
workers with a friendly smile. The happier our 
employees are, the more they smile, the better service 
they will give. We do everything possible within 
reason to keep them satisfied,” he concluded. 

Hotel employees explained in detail the many 
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employment benefits the hotel gives its employees. 
These include: Complete medical and hospital insur- 
ance at a nominal rate; weekly dances and parties; 
planned recreation, with a portion of the beach 
reserved for employees; instruction in hobbies and 
crafts with materials furnished by the hotel; reduced 
rates for hair cuts and hair styling; rooms and meals 
for nonlocal workers; and a bonus at the end of the 
season. 

Various department heads discussed the function of 
their departments and the special skills needed by 


_ their workers. 


Members of the local office staff were called on in 
turn to explain the various phases of local office 
operations, including claims, occupational classifi- 
cation, and selection, testing, and industrial services. 

The conducted tour began with an inspection of the 
kitchen, cold meat room, pantry, and other food- 
preparing departments. The catering manager ex- 
plained that the chef, the maitre d’hotel, and the 
catering manager confer from \ to 1 hour each morn- 
ing to discuss menu planning and the various activi- 
ties kitchen personnel will be called upon to perform 
during the day. The chef explained that all food 
purchased by the hotel was of the same quality; 
employees are served the same quality food as the 
hotel guests. 

After luncheon, the tour continued with an inspec- 
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tion of the personnel office, employees’ dormitories, 
and living quarters. The type of room provided 
employees depends upon their position with the hotel. 
Stenographers, for example, have double rooms; 
waitresses and kitchen helpers may have as many as 
six persons to a room. There are lounges and TV- 
room facilities for all. The hotel recently purchased 
a small ocean front hotel nearby and many “front 
office”? personnel are provided rooms there. 

The tour was concluded with visits to the print 
shop, linen room, laundry, and houskeeping depart- 
ment. 


From the Ground up... 


Immediate result of the tour was an order for 30 
waitresses, a writer, and an executive secretary. All 
employees of the office feel that they learned a great 
deal about occupations in the hotel industry which 
will assist them in doing better placement and claims- 
taking jobs. 

This field trip was so successful that a subsequent 
visit was made by all placement interviewers to the 
bookkeeping division of a large local bank, where 
machine bookeeping operations were observed. Addi- 
tional visits to other establishments are being over 
planned. 


ES Stafis New Hartford Hotel 


By SAMUEL D. ARONS 


Manager, Hartford Local Office 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


ONG before the power shovels bit into the dirt 
to start excavation of the Hartford Hotel Stat- 
ler? in October 1953, the Hartford office of the 

Connecticut State Employment Service decided it 
could play a major role in staffing this new addition 
to the city’s skyline with competent and efficient 
workers. 

The day the workmen completed putting up a 
large billboard announcing that sometime in the 
future a modern hotel would be erected on the site, 
an invitation was forwarded to the New York office of 
the Statler Hotel Corporation offering the full facili- 
ties of the Employment Service to assist in an orderly 
recruitment of workers. It was pointed out that the 
Hartford area was classified as one of the most criti- 
cal labor shortage areas in the Nation and that 
mutual cooperation in long-range planning seemed 
imperative. 

A courteous and appreciative reply came back to us 
from the Assistant Vice President of the Statler 
Corporation, and at that time we placed the firm on 
the mailing list for our monthly labor market letter 
and other pertinent data. 

Months later when the Vice President and the 
Personnel Executive called at our office, our first 
exchange of information took place. We heard that 
the 455-room Hartford Statler was to be something 
new in modern hotel construction. We were sur- 
prised to learn that the $7-million project would 


1 See article ““Industrywide Approach to Employers’ Problems” by Ray- 
mond 8. Ward in the REVIEW, January 1955, which described cooperative 
arrangements made between the USES and the Hotel Statler Corporation 
after the Hartford Hotel Statler was initially staffed. 
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require the services of more than 400 permanent 
employees. The Statler executives asked us to supply 
a digest of Connecticut labor laws, wage information, 
and a minute breakdown of our active files for all 
occupations required in operating a hotel. 

Agreement was reached as to the date all the infor- 
mation would be forwarded and appointments were 
made for the Statler people to meet with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor and the State Wage and Hour 
Administrator for briefing on labor and wage laws. 
While driving over to the State Labor Department 
Building, I questioned the Statler officials as to when 
they would expect us to start recruitment. They 
laughed at what I considered a sober, hopeful ques- 
tion. One of them pointed to his briefcase and said, 
“Right here I have several hundred requests for jobs 
from all types of qualified workers and more than a 
score are being received weekly at our New York 
office.” 

‘“‘How do you reply to these requests?”’ I asked. 
They answered that they sent them a Statler appli- 
cation blank, and my hopes for a real job of placement 
service were riddled. 

Months later, as construction workers neared the 
16th and final floor, announcement was made of the 
appointment of Frank B. Morse of Boston as General 
Manager. The morning he opened his temporary 
office in a downtown building, I was there—along 
with about 50 salesmen of hotel supplies. When I 
finally reached his harried presence, he exploded 
with humorous relief and said, “Man, hurry back 
to your office and send me a receptionist and a 
stenographer.” 
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But future orders were not forthcoming. All per- 
sons approaching the temporary office were given 
company application blanks which were forwarded 
to the New York office. When I talked with Man- 
ager Morse about recruitment, he would merely 
state, “I’m not hiring now, I’m buying.” 

My staff and I were growing increasingly uneasy 
about our referral and placement chances as the hotel 
shell began to receive its interior finishing. In one 
of my weekly telephone contacts with Manager Morse, 
he informed me that the Personnel Executive would be 
at his office again the next day and if I wanted I 
might call him there. 

That afternoon my assistant manager, section 
supervisors, and I mapped out the presentation 
strategy we would use. Current active file data were 
compiled, interviewers in the hotel and restaurant unit 
were quizzed on up-to-the-minute trends in the 
industry, and applicant expressions in regard to this 
newcomer in the Hartford hotel field were sought. 

The next morning, I was digesting the brochure 
compiled as a result of our united efforts when the 
receptionist informed me that two Statler personnel 
executives were in the office. After exchanging 
grectings, I took them on a tour of the office, to observe 
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An artist’s drawing of the modernistic Hartford Hotel Statler. 
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operations in each unit and meet the respective 
supervisors. They were impressed by our smooth 
functioning operations. Following the tour, they gave 
us a complete picture of their recruitment problem. 
Here was the opportunity we had sought for over a 
year. 

During our conversation, we learned that there 
would be no permanent personnél department at the 
hotel. I quickly grasped the chance to unfold our 


‘ preconceived plan of action. I explained that our 


office was willing to undertake the complete task of 
screening all applicants for positions at the hotel. 
After some discussion, the Statler officials agreed to 
turn over to us the entire recruitment and preliminary 
screening of applicants for jobs. Qualified job appli- 
cants would be referred to a central temporary em- 
ployment office at the hotel for additional interviews 
with hotel department heads. A sign in the hotel 
window would direct the public to apply for jobs at 
the’ Connecticut State Employment Service—not at 
the hotel. & 

The Statler had already received’ more than 500 
applications from 18 States. This file. was to be 
turned over to us after a letter was sent by the hotel 
to each applicant explaining that all screening and 
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preliminary interviewing would be done by the 
Employment Service. Qualified applicants would be 
sent to the Statler for final interview. We then 
revealed we had already built up a file of more than 
200 applicants who had expressed a desire to work at 
the new hotel. It was agreed that all qualified 
applicants would fill out a brief Statler application in 
addition to our own. When the meeting ended, we 
felt we would be able to handle this recruitment in 
stride. 

But the hotel suddenly found it necessary to advance 
its opening date by more than week. On Wednesday, 
August 18, the Statler Personnel Manager neatly 
snatched the rug from under our equanimity by in- 
forming us that he must begin hiring “‘for everything” 
on the following Monday. This gave us two working 
days in which to search our various files and to inter- 
view and refer on 85 separate orders for well over 300 
openings. The hotel planned to break a “blanket” 
ad in Friday’s newspapers directing all interested 
applicants to us on Monday. 

Realizing that we could not cope with this huge 
addition to our normally heavy Monday workload, 
we decided to stay open all day Saturday on a “Statler 
only” basis. This concession was enthusiastically 
publicized by the hotel in paid advertising and 
publicity releases. The wisdom of our decision 
became apparent when some 1,700 applicants were 
screened by our Employment Service interviewers on 
Saturday. Such a response was unprecedented and 
required super teamwork on the part of the entire 
staff. In all, 523 referrals were made to the hotel 
that day with definite reporting days assigned for 
various job groups. 

When very large numbers of Statler applicants con- 
tinued to appear at our office on the following 
Monday, we decided to set up a temporary unit 
within the office. This prevented serious dislocation 
of our normal operations. A supervisor and _ six 
interviewers were assigned to a “Statler Unit,” which 
took complete responsibility for this project over a 
period of 3 weeks. Applications were taken, inter- 


APPLICATIONS Fop£y : 


PLOY | 
FOR ALL POSITIONS. 1y seal ann ” 


HOTEL 


APPLY-IN PERSON. —.... 
CONN. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE - 480 CAPITOL 


WORK IN NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST: HOTEL 
Latest and besi cqupmest . Completely Ait Conditioned 


YOU CANNOT BE INTERVIEWED UNLESS YOU HAVE OBTAINED 
A REFERAL CARD FROM THE CONN. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





This sign royted all gate applicants to the Connecticut State 
Employment Service office. 
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Smiles of accomplishment are exchanged by CSES personnel 
and Hotel Statler administrative and ol: Bs executives 
as they review the completed staffing pattern. Left to right, 
seated: Frederick T. O’Neil, assistant manager and Samuel D. 
Arons, manager, CSES; Frank P. Morse, general manager, 
Statler Hotel; and Carl G. Thurston, personnel executive. 
Standing: Isadore Goldstein, interviewer, and Walter Theis and 
Hazel Anderson, supervisors, CSES; and Spencer Wallace and 
Lloyd Farwell, Statler assistant managers. 


views conducted, and referrals made exclusively by 
this group. 

During this time, numerous Statler representatives 
conducted positive recruitment at our office for 
special jobs, ranging from a statistical analyst to a 
stationary engineer. All contact with the hotel was 
maintained solely by this special department through- 
out the 3-week period. It is believed that this single- 
contact arrangement obviated much confusion, vexa- 
tion, and duplication of effort and was largely responsi- 
ble for the singular smoothness with which recruit- 
ment progressed. When we totaled the score at 
the end of this intensive effort, we found that more 
than 3,500 applicants had been screened by our 
interviewers. Of these, 895 had been referred and 
352 hired. 

Following the dedication of the hotel in September 
1954, the temporary personnel office was disbanded. 
On the eve of this move, Employment Service super- 
visors were given an educational tour of the hotel in 
operation. The visit was followed by a meeting with 
all department heads during which future recruitment 
procedures were discussed. General Manager Morse 
struck the keynote when he said, “‘We of the Statler 
are proud of our new staff and you should be proud 
that you did so much in providing us with it. We 
look to you in the future to keep us supplied with the 
same caliber of worker.” 

The Hartford “team” is proud of this accomplish- 
ment. The ‘“‘team” includes every supervisor, inter- 
viewer, and clerk, as well as a most cooperative field 
supervisor and an equally cooperative agency admin- 
istrative staff. 

We recognize, too, that without a “Statler team” 
which placed their complete confidence in our 
service and worked diligently with us, there would be 
no “Statler Story.” 
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TELEVISION 
AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


F RIP VAN WINKLE could. wake up now, he 

certainly would rub his eyes in amazement be- 

cause here in Springfield, this prairie State capi- 
tal, he would see something which might make him 
wish he hadn’t wasted 20 years in sleep-hibernation. 
He would see much being made over a working man 
and his job relationship—all in a living picture, 
television. 

Establishment of television stations may have pro- 
gressed faster in major metropolitan centers than in 
smaller places, but smaller communities have been 
just as quick to recognize the value of putting human 
interest into their public service programs. Nor have 
metropolitan centers made more progress in many of 
the facets of television operation than our Springfield 
Station, WICS—TV, which is steeped in Lincoln lore 
and tradition. Affiliated with NBC, ABC, and 
DuMont television networks, WICS projects its mes- 
sages to over 200,000 viewers in 20 counties in Cen- 
tral Illinois with a population of just under 500,000. 


Opportunity Came Knocking 


In May 1954, a few months after TV station WICS 
started operating, one of its officials contacted the 
local manager of the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice concerning the possibility of a weekly 30-minute 
public service show. This suggestion was like a “‘bolt 
out of the blue” to the local office manager and his 
staff. It was indeed an awakening. And it was the 
beginning of a gratifying experience in the sphere of 
both public and human relations. 

Numerous conferences, studies, and discussions 
were necessary to plan this continuous weekly 30- 
minute TV show. The television station represen- 
tative and the manager of the Springfield local office 
informally agreed that: (1) The program would be 
called ‘Job Opportunities;”’ (2) it would be a round- 
table discussion running for 30 minutes each week; 
(3) the local office of the Illinois State Employment 
Service would have sole responsibility for preliminary 
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By MERRILL H. WRIGHT 
Manager, Springfield Local Office 


Illinois State Employment Service 


plans and preparations for the program, including 
selection of individuals to appear and the outline to 
be followed; (4) the television station official would 
act as moderator; (5) actual job opportunities would be 
emphasized; (6) the program would be unrehearsed; 
and (7) the principals participating in the discussion 
would include a representative of a prominent 
employer, one of our job applicants, a local Employ- 
ment Service office representative, the television 
station moderator, and—where appropriate—a repre- 
sentative of the union concerned. 


The Right Man for the Job 


With this as a background, the next step was select- 
ing a local office staff member to serve on the panel. 
While theoretically it might seem that this job should 
be passed around, from an operating standpoint it 
has proved more practical to have one qualified 
individual for the job, and an alternate. It takes 
an unusual person for this assignment. He must 
know whereof he speaks; thus, long and respected 
service in the agency is a prerequisite. He must al- 


_ ways say the right words at the right time, for any 


utterances on these shows can never be ‘“‘unsaid.” 
He must be mentally alert and speak with articulate 
smoothness and momentum, possess a voice that is 
pleasing to the ear and an appearance and person- 
ality that lend dignity to the show. 

Selection of the employer to be represented on each 
show is vastly important. Likewise, selection of the 
applicant is very important because we are display- 
ing our product and as the old saying goes, ‘A good 
picture is worth a thousand words.” In the search 
for a suitable applicant, the whole office staff is 
alerted. Here, too, it is desirable to have at least 
one alternate applicant because quite frequently the 
person selected to appear on a given show will be 
placed just hours before the show starts (or get ‘‘but- 
terflies”” and be unable to appear). 
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Participants in one of the TV shows in WICS studio: left to right, 
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Adam Casabat, local job applicant; Al Passent, Employer Relations 


Representative, Springfield local office; J. C. Ray, Employment Manager, Springfield plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; and Bernie 


Waterman, WICS moderator. 


So much for the principal actors; the next step is the 
preparation of the program itself. As previously men- 
tioned, actual jobs should be stressed. So, a few hours 
before the show starts, selected job openings are ob- 
tained from active orders in the placement units and 
these occupations are listed on a bulletin board espe- 
cially prepared for publicizing jobs before the televi- 
sion camera. At the top of this board are the words: 
“T}linois State Employment Service” in 14-inch let- 
ters; immediately below are the words “Job Oppor- 
tunities’ in 14-inch letters; and under that the job 
openings are listed in 1-inch letters. In addition to 
these job openings, a list of other job openings, copies 
of selected clearance openings, announcement of any 
positive recruitment, a copy of our demand list, and 
other significant job information, such as State Civil 
Service Examination Announcements, are assembled 
for quick reference. 


The Program Outline 


At this stage we have selected the employer, the ap- 
plicant, the local Employment Service representative, 
the jobs; we have assembled part of the material. Next 
comes preparation of the outline for the moderator to 
use in conducting this unrehearsed TV show. Brief 
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introductory statements concerning the participants 
are Outlined, together with suggested questions for the 
moderator to pose. In the meantime, the varticipat- 
ing employer or his representative has been told that 
he will be interviewed by the moderator; that he will 
be asked about his products, his employment, his 
hiring methods, his business, and his payroll; and that 
large pictures of various parts of his plant, maps, 
charts, and often actual products can be shown to good 
advantage. The ES representative reviews the out- 
line with the moderator prior to the show. 


Briefing Eases Tension 


After these steps have been taken, the next is the 
get-together of the participants about 30 minutes be- 
fore the show. During this period, the Employment 
Service participant briefs the guest applicant and em- 
ployer, suggesting what to say and what not to say, 
describing the physical layout of the TV studio, and 
the seating arrangement. Last, but not least, in some 
cases it is necessary that our Employment Service par- 
ticipant put the guest applicant and occasionally the 
employer at ease. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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History of Unemployment 


Insurance in Canada 


By PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, ONTARIO REGION 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION, CANADA 








, 
A few months ago the Public Relations Office, Ontario Region 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Canada, prepared and 
publicly released a series of five articles concerned with the 
evolution of the theory of unemployment insurance which 
culminated in the system currently in operation in that country. 
Excerpts from these articles—particularly those dealing with 
the chronological development of the Canadian unemployment 
insurance system, the basic provisions of the enabling legislation, 
and the system of administration—appear on these pages. 








| CANADA, unemployment insurance was first 
given consideration about 1919. A Royal Com- 

mission on Industrial Relations recommended, 
in April 1919, that a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance be established. The subject was 
under consideration from time to time until June 28, 
1935, when an Employment and Social Insurance 
Act was passed. The system to be set up, as a result 
of the Act, was to cover the whole of Canada. The 
bill was disallowed in 1937 by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council as it involved an infringement of 
provincial rights as limited by the British North 
American Act. 

The provinces were then approached in order to get 
their consent to amend the BNA Act. In June 1940, 
consent of the nine provinces was secured, and the 
Act was amended accordingly. The Bill was given 
unanimous approval by Committees of both the 
House of Commons and the Senate. The Act of 
Parliament which sets up the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to administer the unemployment 
insurance plan became law on August 7, 1940. 
Within the following 11 months, the necessary ad- 
ministrative machinery was organized, and insurance 
contributions first became payable on July 1, 1941. 

In brief, the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
Canada contains the following provisions: 


Scope of the Act 


Risk Insured Against.—The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, insures wage earners against involuntary 
loss of employment. The Act came into force on 
July 1, 1941. It is administered by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, which is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Coverage.—Every person is insured who is employed 
in Canada under any contract of service or apprentice- 
ship, written or oral, whether expressed or implied, 
or whether the employed person is paid by the em- 
ployer or some other person, and whether under one 
or more employers, and whether paid by time or by 
the piece, or partly by time and partly by the piece, 
or otherwise, except when employed in certain em- 
ployments. The chief exceptions are agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and trapping, private domestic serv- 
ice, service in hospitals and charitable institutions not 
carried on for gain, private duty nursing, teaching, 
the armed forces, police forces, the permanent public 
service, professional sport, the service of the husband 
or wife of the employee, or employment where the 
annual earnings exceed $4,800 (other than employ- 
ment remunerated by the hour, day, piece or mile, 
in which case the employment is insurable regardless 
of the amount of earnings). Persons working on their 
own account are not insurable. 


Legal Basis 


Source of Funds.—The source of funds is the contri- 
butions paid by employed persons, employers, and the 
government. Employers and employed persons pay 
an equal amount and the government adds an amount 
equal to one-fifth of the aggregate of the above. 

Rates of Contributions—The weekly rates of contri- 
butions as provided by Section 19 of the Act are as 
follows: 

WEEKLY RATE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Range of week] Total 
oie y Employer | Employee |_contribu- 
earnings ) . 

tions 

Cents | Cents Cents 
Less than $9.00..... 18 | 18 36 
$9.00 to $14.99.......| 24 | 24 | 48 
$15.00 to $20.99...... 30 30 | 60 
$21.00 to $26.99......| 36 | 36 | 72 
$27.00 to $33.99. ..... 42 | 42 84 
$34.00 to $47.99...... 48 | 48 | 96 
$48.00 or more....... 54 54 | 108 
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The Peace Tower, with its carillon of 52 bells, dominates the Parliament Building in Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. At the right is the 


entrance to the East Block. 


Relation Between Contributions and Benefit 


Entitlement to Benefit.—Benefit is payable to an in- 
sured person who proves that he is unemployed, cap- 
able of and available for work, and unable to obtain 
suitable employment, provided that contributions 
have been paid in respect of him for at least 180 days 
during the 2 years immediately preceding the date of 
his claim, at least 60 of them being within the last 12 
months (or alternatively at least 45 within the last 6 
months). ‘The qualifying periods of 2 years, 1 year, 
and 6 months may be extended, if during that time a 
claimant has been sick or working in non-insurable 
employment or engaged in business on his own ac- 
count. 

Rate of Benefit—The amount of benefit is determined 
by the average rate of the 180 most recent daily con- 
tributions paid by an insured person during the 2 years 
immediately preceding the date of his claim, in ac- 
cordance with the table on this page. 

The daily rate of benefit is one-sixth of the weekly 
rate. 

Duration of Benefit—The duration of benefit is deter- 
mined by the number of contributions made in respect 
of the claimant during the 5 years immediately pre- 
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Weekly rate of benefit 
Insured person’s average daily ee to ee 
contributions (cents) Person Person 
without a with a 
dependent dependent 





RPE Eee PTET EET bys $4. 20 $4. 80 
4. es Phiies 6. 00 1. 0 
eae ee SSGOEN pine es hor 8. 70 12. 00 
eerie casas ole neta ARMS sah eps 10. 80 15. 00 
Wiciad Spot ght Me Ni iia at pe sig tsd atest 12. 90 18. 00 
SA me Stor sae Tip oustae Sree in 15. 00 21. 00 
- pee tele Recess ake ee 17.10 24. 00 


ceding the date of claim. Benefit is paid for one-fifth 
of the number of days for which contributions have 
been paid within that period, less one-third of the 
number of days for which benefit has been paid in the 
3 years immediately preceding the date of the claim. 
The 5-year and 3-year periods are reckoned from the 
end of the last preceding quarter. 

Waiting Pertod.—There is a waiting period of 5 days 
in every benefit year and in addition the first day in 
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any period of proven unemployment is non-compensa- 
ble. A claimant is not considered unemployed on any 
day prior to the day on which he makes a claim. 

Supplementary Benefit.—In order to make provision 
for recurring higher levels of unemployment during 
the winter months, particularly among fringe groups 
which have difficulty in meeting the qualifying con- 
ditions, a plan of supplementary benefit was instituted 
in 1950. Supplementary benefits are payable under 
the same conditions as ordinary benefits between January 
1 and April 15 to those: 

1. Whose benefit year ended after the previous 
March 31 and who are unable to requalify for ordi- 
nary benefits. 

2. Who are unable to qualify for ordinary benefits 
but who have contributed for at least 90 days since 
the previous March 31. 

Entitlement to benefit for those mentioned in (1) is 
for the same number of days which were allowed in 
their previous claim which terminated after March 31 
but in no case longer than the supplementary benefit 
period and with a minimum of 60 days. Entitlement 
for those mentioned in (2) is for one-fifth of the con- 
tributions made since the previous March 31 but for a 
minimum of 60 days. Regular waiting period must 
be served before supplementary benefit is paid but 
this waiting period may be served any time during 
the month of December. 


Collection of Contributions 


Payment of Contributions—The employer is respon- 
sible for the payment of the whole contribution on 
behalf of an insured employee. He does this by 
buying stamps or meter impressions from the post 
office and reimburses himself for the employee’s 
share of the contributions by pay deductions. Where 
remuneration is non-pecuniary, the employer pays 
the whole contribution and cannot recover the 
employee’s share. 

The stamps are affixed to the employee’s insurance 
book, in a space provided for the appropriate day 
and week. The insurance book is the property of 
the Commission, is issued to an employee when he 
enters insurable employment, and is retained by 
that person’s employer while he remains in employ- 
ment. It is handed to the employee on separation. 
The insurance book is turned in by the employer at 
the end of each fiscal year and is replaced by a new 
book under the same insurance number. 


Reciprocal Agreements With States of the 
United States 


Under the provisions of section 115 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act the government of Canada 
has made an agreement with the government of the 
United States on questions relating to unemployment 
insurance. The agreement, which came into effect in 
April 1942, provides (1) for avoiding duplication of 
contributions in respect of the same periods of 
employment where persons are employed partly in 
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Canada and partly in the United States, (2) for the 
payment of benefit out of the unemployment insurance 
fund of Canada or of any participating State, when 
an insured person who has accumulated credits in 
one jurisdiction becomes unemployed and files a 
claim in another jurisdiction. Under this agreement 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission of Canada 
has made reciprocal arrangements with various State 
employment security agencies for the payment of 
benefits. In these arrangements the liable jurisdic- 
tion accepts the registration requirements of the 
jurisdiction in which the claim is filed and payment 
of benefit is made by the liable jurisdiction. 


Administration 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which 
administers and directs unemployment insurance in 
Canada is composed of three commissioners: a Chief 
Commissioner nominated by the Government for a 
term of 10 years and two Commissioners for a term 
of 5 years. One Commissioner represents employers’ 
organizations and the other, employees’ organiza- 
tions. ‘This Commission is responsible to the Govern- 
ment through the Minister of Labour. 

Under the Commission and reporting directly to 
it is an Executive Director. For the purpose of ad- 
ministration, Canada is divided into five regions. 
At the head of each region there is a regional super- 
intendent who reports to the Executive Director in 
Ottawa, where the head office of the Commision is 
located. All the local offices in each region are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the regional superintendent. 
Thus, it will be seen that while Ottawa exercises a 
supervisory control over the whole of Canada, each 
region operates more or less as a separate unit. 


The head office organization is divded into two 
main branches, one dealing with employment and 
the other with insurance. The insurance branch is 
engaged specifically in administering those provisions 
of the Act which are intended to apply insurance 
principles and techniques to the uncertainties of 
employment. The duties involved in this task fall 
into four groups—coverage, contributions, audit, and 
claims—which operate as separate divisions under 
the Director of Unemployment Insurance. The 
insurance divisions, at the head office in Ottawa, 
maintain parallel contact with the equivalent divi- 
sions of the branch in the five regional offices across 
the country. 


THE COVERAGE DIVISION is responsible for 
conducting the necessary research work in order to 
provide the background for the administrative rul- 
ings which are issued from time to time by the 
Commission relative to the scope of the Act. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS DIVISION administers 
those provisions of the Act which are concerned with 
the collection of unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions, and supervises the operation of the technical 
procedures in the manner authorized as _ respects 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Young workers ready to board buses for their 60-mile trip to the strawberry fields. 


Emergency Labor Supply .. . 


Young People Meet the Challenge 


ALVIN ELKINS 
PO Steg Hillsbore Local Office 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


CONOMIiCALLY, the strawberry crop is an 
important item in Hillsboro,Oregon. Production 
of 6,525 tons brings a cash value of $1,850,000 to 

growers who annually plant 3,100 acres of Marshall 
and Northwest varieties of strawberries. Ninety-five 
percent of this yield finds its way into processing 
plants where its value is increased many fold. 

In normal years, the local labor supply of 12,000 
young people is sufficient to harvest the strawberry 
crop without calling for workers beyond a 30-mile 
radius. Since these local recruits are contacted well 
before the harvest season begins, they all have a clear 
understanding of the program. 

But 1954 was not a normal year. Excessive rain 
made it impossible to have a normal-length harvest 
season for any of the late spring or summer crops. 
Then 4 days of warm weather accompanied by high 
humidity and a burst of sunshine brought a sudden 
ripening of the strawberry crop. This required imme- 
diate action. To meet this sudden and unexpected 
need for harvest hands, we were forced to tap a here- 
tofore unused source of workers—60 miles away! 
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The decision on June 30, 1954, to extend the day- 
haul program to the county made famous by Tilla- 
rook cheese, depended on one very important 
factor—transportation. One community-:piri‘ed citi- 
zen, fully insured and owner of five passenger buses 
capable of transporting 50 youngsters each, was willing 
to support our program. He was upheld by two 
ministers who were experienced bus drivers and will- 
ing to work during the approaching weekend. ‘The 
growers were willing to pay the cost of transporting 
harvest hands to their fields. Experience had taught 
them that each youngster would pick an average of 
about 120 pounds of berries per day. The wage for 
this type of work was 5 cents for each 1-pound hallock 
picked or an average daily wage of $6. 

Joint planning by the local office managers in 
Hillsboro and Tillamook was the next step. Ralph 
Lose, manager of the Tillamook office, felt that a 
program of day-haul extended to his community, 
where dairying is the principal agricultural activity 
and job opportunities for youngsters are limited, 
would be most welcome. He indicated that this was 
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Typical strawberry harvest scene 
in Washington County, Oregon. 


the opportune time to start an experiment of this sort 
while nearly two-thirds of the covered employment in 
his area was inactive due to a labor-management 
dispute in the logging and lumbering industry. He 
felt that families would grasp any employment which 
would help them over this period of lost income. 
Two members of our local staff were sent to Tillamook 
to coordinate activities. 


If joint planning, shared responsibility, and coordi- 
nation spell success, this was the time to prove it. 
We had secured safe transportation; properly licensed 
adult drivers; and health, safety, and sanitary facilities 
for all young workers. In addition, we had an agree- 
ment with the strawberry growers to shorten the work 
day to 6 hours for these new workers who were to be 
used to augment the “regular” crew of pickers and 
get the berries “off’ in the quickest possible time. 

In order to accomplish this mission, one factor was 
paramount—immediate publicity directed to parents. 
Radio was the medium used because the weekly 
newspaper would be published too late for this 
emergency. Radio Station KTIL permitted us to 
make a direct daily broadcast informing parents and 
teenagers of our recruitment program. In our first 
appeal, we discussed all phases of our day-haul 
program, including transportation, pickup spots, 
working conditions, and wages. This appeal was 
made at 3 p. m. The response was excellent; by 9 
o’clock that evening we had arranged for two bus 
loads of pickers to assemble at the Tillamook local 
office at 5 the next morning. 


Too Many Workers! 


Then the fun began; we had recruited more pickers 
for that morning than we had anticipated. In order 
to utilize this excess labor pool the Hillsboro Farm 
Labor Representative immediately went into action 
and made arrangements with another grower to use 
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these eager and willing workers. This required se- 
curing an additional bus. 

Due to unforeseen factors, such as weather condi- 
tions and uncertainty of the labor market, it was 
imperative that the Farm Labor Representative keep 
abreast of the situation at all hours of the day and 
night during the hectic ripening period. 


A Gamble on the Weather 


Briefing at 4 a. m. was completed in the local coffee 
shop, an hour before the estimated time of departure. 
One final factor had to be considered; the weather 
forecast for the day, in the harvest area on the other 
side of the coast range, had to be known. A tele- 
phone call was put through to the Hillsboro Farm 
Labor Representative who was to give the final word 
for departure of 100 agricultural workers. This was 
a very important decision to make and a gamble as 
we were in the midst of a rainy season in Tillamook 
County, which has 94 inches of rainfall annually. 
Any wrong guess would be costly to all concerned 
the bus drivers who were to supervise the group, the 
owner of the buses, the growers, and the youngsters. 

One hundred and four wiggling, jumping, and 
shouting young people arrived at the local employ- 
ment office at 5 a. m. anticipating a picnic in the 
country interrupted only by 6 hours of work in the 
strawberry fields. This seemed to be the spirit gener- 
ated by this young group who, with their lunches and 
proper clothing, were prepared for a day’s work. 
This was a good beginning for our initial effort in 
recruiting harvest hands from an area where most of 
the adolescents had never performed services under 
supervision for wages. For the first time in their 
lives they were going to produce something and add 
to the economic welfare of their community. 

Arriving in two separate berry fields at 7 o’clock, 
these youngsters were given a short orientation in which 
the various phases of conduct, work procedures, and 
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manner of payment were explained. They soon 
realized that their earnings would depend entirely 
on the amount of effort expended and that this work 
was not exactly a picnic. Their day’s work was 
completed at 3 o’clock when the pay line formed and 
all hands were paid in cash. 

Tired youngsters arrived at their home base in Tilla- 
mook 12 hours after their journey had begun. Happy 
in spirit but tired in body, the majority of the group 
indicated they would return for employment the fol- 
lowing day. 

The increasing need for additional workers encour- 
aged us to step up the tempo of our recruiting pro- 
gram. We contracted for daily radio spot announce- 
ments, and continued personal appearances daily on 
the local radio program. Our activity reached such 
proportions that on the peak day four buses, plus a 
caravan of families in their own cars, were dispatched 
to the Washington County berry fields. In addi- 
tion, many unemployed adults who heard of our 
appeal went directly to the various berry fields of 
their own choice. The exact number thus employed 
will never be known. 

Eleven days later our mission was completed when 
the strawberry harvest was well in hand and the local 
farm labor supply was able to handle the remainder 
of the crop, which was to continue for another 
2 weeks. 

* * - 


You might properly ask, ‘“‘What results did you 
achieve in this unusual day-haul program?” If we 
use money as a measure of value, we can say that the 
Tillamook farm labor group enabled harvesting of ap- 
proximately $46,280 worth of food. In return, these 
workers received $16,500 for their hire. Consider- 
ing their inexperience, the quality of work was very 
good. 

The young people did a wonderful job and made 
up in enthusiasm for what they lacked in experience. 
Coming from an area whose rugged, rough, and in- 
dented coastline and low timber-covered hills en- 
courages few industries in which they can find 
employment, they demonstrated they could lend a 
helping hand when called upon. 

As an indirect result of our efforts, many more 
families may migrate to the Washington County 
harvest fields in future years. Some families return 
to this area year after year realizing that family 
groups can do pretty well for themselves in the course 
of a season. One mother and four boys, as a case 
in point, earned $1,285.35 in 6 weeks of harvesting 
strawberries last year. 

As in any undertaking of this kind, the program 
had its weaknesses. Early planning and coordination 
with a group of this sort is virtually impossible because 
these workers are used only in cases of emergency. 

The supervisor of employment service activities, the 
farm placement representative, and I enjoyed for- 
mulating and carrying through to a satisfactory con- 
clusion this day-haul program despite the long hours 
of work involved. We especially enjoyed the asso- 
ciation with the two young ministers. We found them 
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good supervisors of youngsters, excellent bus drivers, 
and willing to set aside their own interests in order 
to help in a community project. 

This long day-haul program for bringing in workers 
from outside our immediate area was an experiment 
to save a highly perishable crop. In evaluating the 
results we feel that it was successful and worth the 
effort. 


CANADA 


(Continued from page 27) 


insurance stamps, meter impressions, and cash paid 
direct to the Fund through bulk payment plans. 

THE AUDIT DIVISION of the insurance branch is 
directly concerned with the position of the employer 
in relation to the Insurance Fund. 

The Canadian scheme, under which contributions 
are mainly collected by the affixing of stamps in the 
insurance books of the employees, embraces all those 
small operators whose business records and procedures 
would normally be considered inadequate to qualify 
them for inclusion in a social insurance plan. It does, 
however, necessitate periodic visits to the premises of 
a relatively large number of employers whose indi- 
vidual contribuions to the Fund are so small as to 
suggest that they do not justify the administrative 
expense of the travelling and audit time involved. 

THE CLAIMS DIVISION of the insurance branch 
is specifically concerned with the supervision of dis- 
bursements from the Insurance Fund. 

Insured workers, who are unemployed and have 
fulfilled the conditions laid down in the Act, are 
entitled to a weekly payment for a specific number of 
weeks. The claims division supervises these payments 
and is responsible for seeing that each claimant secures 
his statutory rights under the plan. However, since 
three groups—employees, employers, and the govern- 
ment—contribute to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, all three have an interest in its proper admin- 
istration. ‘Therefore, in dealing with an individual 
claim, the rights of all three contributors must be 
considered. 

It is the duty of the claims division to see that the 
proper balance is maintained by instituting proce- 
dures whereby justice is done to the claimants without 
any danger of unwarranted claims being paid from 
the Fund. This division functions mainly through 
the network of local offices located at strategic em- 
ployment points throughout the Dominion. Claims 
are accepted at these offices and forwarded to adjudi- 
cation officers. At this level a thorough examination 
is made of the conditions surrounding the employee’s 
separation from his employment before the claim is 
approved for payment. 

When a claimant is not considered by an insurance 
officer of the claims division to be entitled to benefit, 
the claimant has a right to appeal to a court of 
referees. In certain cases a claimant may appeal from 
a decision of the court of referees to the Umpire. The 
decision of the Umpire is final. 
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By MRS. CHARLOTTE PHYFER 
Counselor, Vicksburg Local Office 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


ACH Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morning 
at 6:55, listeners to Radio Station WQBC, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., hear a brisk rapping, followed by 

the words: 

This may be opportunity knocking on your door, for this is ‘Help 
Wanted,’ a program designed to find jobs for workers, and workers for 
obs. ‘Help Wanted” is brought to you as a public service by the Early 
Chevrolet Co. ‘‘Help Wanted” will help you to find a full-time job, 
a part-time job, or to supplement the family income by marketing a home- 
made product. 

The Mississippi State Employment Service cooperates by giving you 
notices of job openings. Complete information on these jobs may be 
obtained by visiting the Mississippi State Employment Service office at 
707 Crawford Street, or by telephoning 1560. 


Following this information, the announcer briefly 
presents the requirements of from three to six current 
job opportunities, giving such pertinent information 
as the job title, the number of openings, experience 
requirements, the employer’s specified age range, rate 
of pay, and hours to be worked. The name of the 
employer is not given on the air, but listeners are 
reminded again that more detailed information may 
be secured by a visit or a telephone call to the 
Employment Service office. 

As a rule, a part of each program is used to present 
the qualifications of one or two applicants for em- 
ployment who are registered with the Mississippi 
State Employment Service. Applicants are not 
named; but employers who are interested in interview- 
ing them are invited to telephone the Employment 
Service to arrange an appointment. 

The program has been in operation for over a year, 
and is steadily gaining listeners throughout the area 
served by the Vicksburg local office. Since it comes 
on the air before 7 a. m., it has proved an effective 
source of recruitment when rush orders for construc- 
tion or other laborers have been received. During 
times of peak demand for agricultural workers, such 
as the cotton chopping or cotton harvesting season, 
information is relayed over this program, telling the 
number of workers needed, the time trucks will leave 
the local labor pool, and the price being paid by the 
day or the hundredweight. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS THREE TIMES 
EACH WEEK 


Brief announcements are incorporated into the pro- 
gram to remind applicants that they must contact 
the Employment Service office every 30 days to keep 
their applications active; to emphasize to the public 
that the services offered by the Mississippi State Em- 
ployment Service are without charge to employers 
and job seekers alike. 

During National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, employers are reminded of the skills 
and abilities of many handicapped workers, and 
handicapped persons are invited to place their appli- 
cations with the Employment Service. 

During summer months, the availability of high 
school and college students for vacation jobs and part- 
time work is stressed, and information regarding the 
training and skills possessed by these young people is 
given. 

While the responsibility for selecting orders and 
applications to be presented on the program rests 
with Employment Service personnel, the actual script 
is prepared by the program director of Radio Station 
WQBC. It would be difficult, due to the pressure of 
other duties, for local office personnel to write the 
script, and the fact that it is professionally prepared 
and presented by a trained announcer adds to the 
listener appeal. 

For a small city such as Vicksburg, a cooperative 
agreement between an individual employer as the 
sponsor, a local radio station, and the Employment 
Service is ideal, for there is no trade association which 
has the necessary funds for financing such a program. 
The Employment Service in Vicksburg is proud that 
time for this program is paid for as a public service 
by a local employer, and that through this medium, 
both employers and job seekers have become better 
acquainted with the services offered by our agency. 


The sponsor is gratified to feel that through this 
contribution a job may be obtained for some unem- 
ployed person, and that the program has received 
such public acceptance that even his competitors feel 
free to use it to publicize their labor needs. 
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Federal Employees 
Newly Covered By 


Unemployment Insurance 


NCLE SAM’S nieces and nephews now have 

the same sort of protection against wage loss 

due to unemployment as have employees of 
private employers throughout the country. They 
will be eligible for the same amount of benefits under 
the same conditions as workers covered by State 
unemployment compensation laws, with maximum 
weekly benefits ranging from $20 to $35. Public 
Law 767, which added to the Social Security Act 
title XV, Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees, provides the protection of unemployment 
insurance for 2,350,000 Federal employees. Each 
State employment security agency, including those in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, is now taking 
claims and paying benefits to unemployed Federal 
workers under agreements with the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Title XV gives the Secretary of Labor authority 
to administer and interpret the law. He has issued 
regulations establishing the responsibilities of Federal 
agencies and of the State employment security agencies 
under the title, and has delegated his authority to 
administer the program in Puerto Rico to the Puerto 
Rico Department of Labor and in the Virgin Islands 
to the Virgin Islands Employment Service. 


Provisions of the Law 


The law provides that benefits are to be paid to 
Federal employees “in the same amount, on the same 
terms, and subject to the same conditions as the com- 
pensation that would be payable” if their Federal 
employment had been subject to the State employment 
security law. 

The service covered is that performed for the Federal 
Government or its wholly owned instrumentalities, 
except for 13 specified categories of service. The 
principal exclusions are service performed by elective 
officers in the executive and legislative branches of 
government, by members of the Armed Forces of the 
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By REGINA S. HEYMAN 
Division of Federal Unemployment Insurance Programs 


Bureau of Employment Security 


United States, by certain foreign service personnel 
for whom special separation allowances are provided, 
by persons who are not citizens of the United States 
employed outside the United States, by certain 
interns and student nurses as employees of hospitals 
of the Federal Government, and by individuals 
employed on a temporary basis in case of fire, storm, 
earthquake, flood, or similar emergency. 

Special problems arose with respect to Federal 
employees in Guam, Samoa, and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The Guamanians and Samoans are American 
citizens and their service (unless in a specifically 
excluded category) is covered service. But they 
cannot claim benefits unless they are in continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands. American citizens in Panama who 
are required to leave the Canal Zone when they are 
separated from their Federal employment may file 
claims when they return to the States. 


Some of the most difficult problems of coverage have 
had to do with deciding whether an agency is or is 
not a wholly owned instrumentality of the United 
States. It has been decided, for example, that 
employees of armed services post exchanges and service 
clubs and of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion are covered. While each Federal agency is 
responsible for determining whether or not its 
employees are covered by the title, the Secretary of 
Labor is responsible for interpreting what constitutes 
Federal service under the law. In every instance 
where a Federal agency reports to a State employ- 
ment security agency that a claimant’s service for 
it was not “‘Federal service’? as defined, the Bureau 
of Employment Security investigates whether the 
Federal agency’s decision is consistent with the 
Secretary’s interpretation, and advises the Federal 
agency whenever it is not. 

The law establishes the State to which an individ- 
ual’s Federal wages are to be assigned to avoid dupli- 
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cate use of the same wages. The State of assignment 
is always either the State in which the claimant had 
his last official station or the State in which he lives 
at the time he initiates his claim. It is the State in 
which he lives if he has performed work covered under 
that State unemployment insurance law after his 
Federal employment, or if his last official station was 
outside the United States, of if he lives in Puerto Rico 
or the Virgin Islands. The wages which are assigned 
are the Federal wages for the base period current in 
the State of assignment. 


Paying for the Program 


The benefit costs of the program are financed by 
special congressional appropriations. ‘The amount to 
be paid by the Federal Government is the actual 
amount of benefit costs incurred as a result of the 
program, not a percentage of payrolls. Thus the 
Federal agencies will not have to budget the expense 
of benefits of their ex-employees. As in most States, 
the employees themselves do not pay anything toward 
financing the benefits. 

State administrative expenses of the program are 
financed by funds collected under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, as these expenses are considered 
expenses of administration of the State employment 
security laws. Federal agencies meet their own 
administrative expenses—e. g., for searching and con- 
trolling records, filling out reports and answering 
inquiries—from their appropriated funds. 

The Federal agencies have many of the responsibil- 
ities of an employer under a State unemployment 
insurance law. ‘They must furnish wage and separa- 
tion information on request and additional informa- 
tion needed by a State agency to make a determina- 
tion. Representatives of the employing agency must 
be prepared to appeal State decisions with which they 
do not agree and to appear at hearings when they have 
evidence to offer. The Federal agencies receive 
notices of determination on claims, the same as 
State-covered employers. But they do not receive 
notices concerned with experience rating, such as 
notices of benefits paid or charges to their accounts, 
since they have no financial obligations analogous to 
that of a private employer. 





Planning for the Program 


Before the program began, there was a great deal 
of planning activity. Long before the law was passed, 
in fact as long ago as the fall of 1951, the Federal 
Personnel Council established a special committee 
to study the administrative problems of a program of 
unemployment compensation for Federal workers 
which was then being considered by the Congress. 
The bill, which did not pass, was similar to the law 
enacted last year. ‘The work done by the Personnel 
Council and its report were of inestimable value in 
getting the new program under way. 

When the law was enacted, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security established a new division, the Division 
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Typical of the buildings which house Federal Government 
workers in the Washington, D. C. area. . . 
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of Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employ- 
ees, to work directly on the administration of title XV. 
Recently the division was expanded to include a 
section dealing with veterans’ claims under title IV of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
and is now the Division of Federal Unemployment 
Insurance Programs. 

At the invitation of the Bureau, the following States 
sent staff members to Washington to work for 2 weeks 
in developing the program: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, New York, 
and Oregon. The State people worked in committees 
with Bureau staff, members of the Solicitor’s Office, 
and representatives of some of the larger Federal 
agencies. They developed recommendations for the 
agreements provided for in the law and for the 
Secretary’s regulations governing State agencies and 
Federal agencies in their administration of the pro- 
gram. They prepared draft procedures and training 
material for adaptation by the State employment 
security agencies, and outlined fiscal procedures and 
statistical reporting requirements. 

Before publication, all the materials were discussed 
with State administrators at the annual meeting of the 
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Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies in New Orleans in October. The State agencies 
received their materials early in November, and 
during that month meetings of State and Bureau 
personnel were held throughout the country at which 
the method of operation was outlined and problem 
areas discussed. 

Although no benefits were payable under the pro- 
gram for weeks of unemployment beginning before 
January 1, 1955, State employment security agencies 
actually began operating before that date. Large 
signs were posted in local offices to advise claimants 
who had had Federal employment in their current 
base period to ask for a redetermination of their 
benefits, if they were receiving less than the State 
maximum, so that their Federal wages could be 
included in their determination. Claims takers 
began to prepare for these redeterminations late in 
December, so that any increase in the weekly benefit 
amount could be paid promptly for the week ending 
January 8. 

The Bureau of Employment Security prepared a 
pamphlet which was distributed to every government 
employee late in 1954 or early in 1955. This pamphlet 
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described the program and explained coverage and 
the broad requirements for benefits and how to 
obtain them. But how could ex-employees, no longer 
on the rolls when the program became effective but 
separated recently enough to have Federal wages in 
the base period then current, be advised of their 
rights? It was hoped that people who were still 
employed would tell their unemployed friends about 
it. In addition there was some newspaper and radio 
publicity about the new program, and State employ- 
ment security agencies put up posters in post offices. 

No new claims were taken under the program be- 
fore January 3. Claimants who filed new claims after 
the program began had to serve a waiting week in all 
States but Maryland, Nevada, and North Carolina, so 
that for the majority of claimants the first compen- 
sable week could not end before January 15. Over 
12,000 initial claims, excluding claims to supplement 
State benefits, were filed by Federal employees in the 
first week, which ended January 8. This figure has 
not even been approximated since that date, showing 


that the first week’s figure represented a backlog of 


Federal employees unemployed when the law went 
into effect. However, during the first 4 weeks a total 
of 38,290 initial claims were filed, of which 9,499 
were claims supplementing State benefits. Through 
March 26, a total of $5,609,000 had been paid in 
benefits to former Federal workers. 

Of the 32,000 claims filed in January in 40 States 
which classified them by Federal agency, over two- 
thirds were filed by civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Post Office, with 1,275 claims, 
was the only other agency with more than 1,000. 


Developing Procedures for Federal Agencies 


The unemployment insurance program was an 
entirely new one for Federal agencies. Representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office, the Budget 
Bureau, the Civil Service Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Post Office worked with 
Bureau of Employment Security staff members in 
exploring the probiems involved in notifying potential 
claimants of their rights, in reporting wage and sep- 
aration information promptly, and in getting instruc- 
tions to the thousands of personnel and payroll offices 
which would be involved in furnishing wage and 
separation information to State agencies. 

The materials developed were distributed to per- 
sonnel and fiscal officers of all Federal agencies at a 
general meeting held November 1, 1954. Using 
these as a basis, each Federal agency has developed its 
own procedures and trained its personnel in the 
operations necessary to administer the program. 

Beginning with January 1955, every Federal em- 
ployee who is separated from his job is given a new 
form in addition to other required notices. Standard 
Form 8, Notice to Separated Federal Employee, 
states simply that the employee may be eligible for 
unemployment compensation, and, if he wishes to file 
a claim, he should take this form, any similar forms 
from other agencies, and his official notice of per- 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AS AN EMPLOYER 


IT N PROVIDING the many services, both national and international, 

required by the public, the Federal Government employs 2,300,000 
civilian workers in more than 60 departments and agencies. Its workers 
are stationed throughout the United States, in its Territories and posses- 
sions, and in many foreign countries. They are engaged in about 15,000 
different occupations representing nearly every kind of work that is found 
in private employment. as well as some peculiar to Government. 

The magnitude of the Government’s manpower needs is evident in the 
more than 20,000 employees at work in the physical sciences, nearly 
50,000 in engineering, 10,000 in the social sciences, 17,000 in personnel 
administration and industrial relations, 66,000 in medicine and allied 


fields, 8,000 in education, 77,000 in accounting and fiscal work, and 


57,000 in inspection and investigation activities. 


—U. S. Crvit Service Commission. 


sonnel action to the nearest public employment 
office. The notice includes the address of the office 
at which his payroll records are available. This 
address is very important when he files his claim. To 
this address the State employment security agency 
will send its request for his wage and separation report. 

For the States, however, the program presented 
little that was absolutely new. The new program has 
some features in common with the program of Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Veterans (UCV) in 
which all States participate under agreements with 
the Secretary of Labor. The language of the UCFE 
law is more similar to that of title XIII of the Social 
Security Act, Reconversion Unemployment Benefits 
for Seamen (RUBS), under which all States paid 
benefits from 1947-1950 under their own benefit 
formulas as agents of the United States. 

In States using quarterly wage reports as a basis 
for determining workers’ rights to benefits, a special 
system of request reporting had to be developed for 
Federal workers. When a Federal employee files a 
claim for unemployment compensation, the State 
agency makes out a request for wage and separation 
information to be sent to each Federal agency for 
which the claimant worked in his base period. 

When the claimant’s base period wages are as- 
signed to a State, they are treated for purposes of 
benefit determinations just as if they had been sub- 
ject to the State unemployment insurance law. The 
claimant must meet all the wage and eligibility re- 
quirements of that State law and must not be dis- 
qualified. The disqualifications are the same as on 
regular State unemployment insurance claims. How- 
ever, neither waiting week nor compensable weeks 
may be served during a period for which a claimant 
receives terminal pay for accrued annual leave. On 
a joint claim, benefits based on State wages may be 
paid during such a period in most States. 

Every Federal agency has a basic pay document 
which it uses as the source of wage reports to the 
States. The agency annotates this document when a 
report is made, in order to prevent use of the same 
wages in a determination by more than one State 
employment security agency. If a second State 
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requests information for any part of a base period for 
which wages have already been assigned to a State, 
the second State agency is advised of the prior assign- 
ment. 

One problem in getting prompt reports on wage 
and separation information was the system of retire- 
ment of records established throughout the Federal 
Government. Periodically all pay and _ personnel 
records are transferred to the Records Center in St. 
Louis. In many cases, records which are needed for 
a base period are no longer in the agency which 
employed the claimant but have been sent to the 
Records Center. Arrangements were made with the 
General Services Administration, which maintains 
the Records Center, to obtain wage and separation 
information by teletype, upon request, through the 
payroll office from which the claimant was paid. If 
efforts by the State agency and the regional office fail 
to discover the records and there is evidence that the 
claimant actually worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau gets the information from the 
individual’s retirement records—either from _ the 
Civil Service Commission or the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 


Appeals From Federal Findings 


The law provides that the findings of the Federal 
agencies are “final and conclusive” as to whether a 
claimant performed Federal service, the amount of 
his Federal wages, and the reason for his separation. 
A claimant may ask for additional information or 
reconsideration, however, when he does not agree 
with a Federal report or he thinks it is incomplete or 
incorrect. In order to protect the claimant’s appeal 
rights under the State law, he is considered to have 
filed an appeal from a State determination at the 
time he requests additional information from his 
Federal employer. 


TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 24) 


With the participants seated in the studio and the 
TV cameras manned, the show begins with appro- 
priate introductory music and an aerial view of a 
metropolitan area with the words “‘Job Opportuni- 
ties’ emblazoned in large letters across the picture. 
Then the station announcer says, ‘Presenting ... Job 
Opportunities! . . . For the man or woman who’s looking for 
a new opportunity to work and serve! . . . Here’s a program 
of opportunities . . . Offered by the Illinois State Employment 
Service. Our host is (station moderator).”’ 

Our host introduces the participants; he questions 
the employer; the Employment Service representative 
interviews the applicant; the moderator discusses with 
the Employment Service representative the jobs listed 
on the bulletin board and other jobs listed in the out- 
line. Sometimes the guest employer interviews the 
guest applicant and occasionally hires the applicant 
then and there. The program ends with the modera- 
tor appropriately expressing the sentiment of par- 
ticipants to the unseen audience, and the station an- 
nouncer saying, “You have been watching a special pro- 
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gram of job opportunities, presented under the auspices of the 
Illinois State Employment Service, 412 South Fifth in Spring- 
field! This ts a weekly program on channel twenty.” 

In any undertaking, it is good business to evaluate 
the results, to seek the answer to the question: Is it 
worth it? ‘Job Opportunities” requires extraordi- 
nary effort but the accomplishments have likewise 
been extraordinary. It has brought local employers 
and the local employment service closer together, re- 
sulting in a greater variety of job openings for the 
local office. It has brought in more job-seeking per- 
sons of all skill levels to help us in filling job orders. 
It also has focused the attention of more nonjob- 
seeking people on the services performed by the local 
staff, thereby creating more interest in the Job Story 
through a better knowledge of the caliber of both jobs 
and workers handled by the local office. It has stim- 
ulated the local office staff, making their jobs more 
challenging and more satisfying. Important, too, is 
the fact that the program is a local office venture, 
dedicated to all the people who use the local employ- 
ment service. 








Functional Occupational 
Classification Project 


ESEARCH and developmental work on occupational 

classification directed toward improving and unifying 
the present structure of the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL TITLES Parts II and IV has been going on at the 
national office of the United States Employment Service since 
1950. Since this work is based on the constructive criticism 
of the various State and local offices, attempts have been made 
to keep personnel throughout the Employment Service informed 
of the progress of this research. 


Progress has been rather slow because of the nature of the 
work and the small staff engaged in the project, but a few 
articles have been written for general distribution. 


Walter S. Studdiford, Chief of the Bureau’s Occupational 
Analysis Branch, prepared a general article on the project 
which appeared in the September 1953 issue of the EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY REVIEW. That same issue contained 
an article by Earl Klein of the Bureau staff reviewing the 
“Better Tools for Serving the Handicapped”’ and mentioning 
the possible uses of Functional Occupational Classification 
research in this field. An article, entitled ‘Worker Char- 
acteristics Important to a Variety of Jobs,”’ which described 
the application of the research project to the 1951 edition of the 
JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG WORKERS was prepared by 
Jewell Boling, one of the Bureau technicians engaged in this 
work, and published in the April 1954 issue of the REVIEW. 


Visits to the States and consultation with individuals around 
the country have indicated the desirability of keeping employ- 
ment service personnel informed about this work which, as far 
as the pilot project is concerned, is nearing completion. For 
that purpose, a series of fact sheets has been inaugurated; two 
have been issued and several others are in draft form or being 
planned. Although no strict schedule of release dates has been 
established for the Fact Sheets, an attempt is being made to 
issue one every 2 months or so. Fact Sheet Number 1, dated 
October 1954, outlined the entire project, presenting the salient 
facts regarding organization, objectives, methods, and compo- 
nents study. Fact Sheet Number 2, dated January 1955, gave 
a somewhat detailed insight into the use of Interests as a 
classification component. Fact Sheet Number 3, recently re- 
leased, deals with Temperaments as a classification Factor. 
Fact Sheets are distributed to all of the Regional and State 


offices. 
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| | Ticket Seller - Transportation............ . 7 
| 
Mechanics and Repairmen 
| “Gifice Machine Serviceman Trainee..........+. ~ 
|} Telephone Installation and Maintenance - 
| Sinha Gina icesenccenxeciacessesennesesncs i 9 
ndex and DOT Classification of Occupations... 10 
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. A 1955 Supplement to the 1954 edition of the JOB GUIDE FOR YOUNG 
WORKERS has just been issued. 


. . Eight more occupations are covered. 
. . Supplement has a section on the job outlook for 1955. 


. Will be valuable to counselors and others concerned with guidance and place- 
ment of youth. 


. . Will be helpful to young people in making a vocational choice. 


. Prepared and published by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


The 1954 edition of the Job Guide for Young Workers (46 pages) and the 1955 Supplement (10 pages) 
are on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 30 cents and 10 cents, respectively. There is a 25 percent discount for purchases of 100 or more 
copies of either publication. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published by the Bureau of Employment Security 
with the cooperation of the State Employment Security Agencies, and is distributed without charge 
to personnel of the National and State Employment Security offices. It is also available on sub- 
scription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are 
not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
January 30, 1953. 
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